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AN WITH THE FUTURE 


THE construction of av with the future’ has been hotly denied as impossible, so far as 
Attic Greek and indeed post-Homeric Greek generally are concerned. The opponents 
of the construction have had among their number such scholars as Dawes and Cobet ; 
and of late, it seems, editors of texts generally. The view of Cobet is given on p. 469 
of his Miscellanea Critica, with reference to Demosth. 9. 70 (128) wdAat tis Hddws av 
lows epwrnawv Kabyra. Cobet, who has been followed by later editors, altered 
épwrjowv (the universal reading of the codd.) to épwrjcas, commenting ‘ubi semel 
constiterit 7ddws dv épwrjow, ndéws av mevoouat aut simile quid pro ¢épwrycauu vel 
mvfoiunv recte dici, tum demum librorum lectioni acquiescemus. quod equidem 
nunquam futurum esse satis scio.’ This view, which must of course be understood 
as excepting Homer from its scope, is nothing more than a blank denial of the possi- 
bility of the construction. We see more of an argument in Kiihner-—Gerth (Grech. 
Gramm. ii. 1. 209), where it is remarked that the construction, frequent in Homer, was 
later given up because dv with the optative was sufficient to express a future possi- 
bility ; and that possibly emenders have done right to alter passages in Attic which 
contain it. This is not expressed with any great certainty. Nevertheless it has become 
to such an extent the prevailing view among editors that in modern textsit isextremely 
rare to find the construction allowed to remain. 

There has been, on the other hand, no lack of distinguished supporters of the 
construction. Wolf dealt with it as it occurs in Demosth. 20. 124 (494) ovx, et trav 
mavTwy adiKnoopev Twa, 7 peilova 7 eAarrova, Sewdv eorw: GAN’ ei Tas Tysds, als av avr’ 
ed ToLncouev Twas, atioTous KaTaoTHioopev. The accepted reading is now zomjowper, 
and Wolf himself proposed this change, on the grounds that the subjunctive has 

better support from the codd., and that a future sense is inappropriate: but despite 
| this he affirmed his belief in the existence of the future indicative with dy in Attic, 
because of the close connexion between the future and the subjunctive, and claimed 
that more examples would have to be admitted as authors were edited more correctly. 

Hermann devoted pp. 28-38 of his treatise De Particula AN to discussion of the 
_ future indicative, and must be counted a lukewarm supporter of the construction. 
_ Thus he says on p. 29 that it is not found in the more settled stage of the development 

of the language, quoting Lucian, Pseudosoph. c. 2, t. ii, p. 555, where cvvyjowy ar is 
attacked as a solecism. But having said so much he proceeds with the discussion on 
the basis that the construction ts possible, and admits its justification, at any rate in 
_ theory (p. 31). His examples, however, are not good ones. 
Passow (edn. of 1841) accepted the construction unreservedly. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, para. 197) is cautious, but seems inclined to admit 
_ the construction as a rarity, especially in Plato Rep. 615 D ody HKer, davar, odd’ av ner 
depo. On this passage he says that the colloquial style makes ay less objectionable. 

Liddell and Scott (gth edn.) appears to accept it with the future indicative (A. I. 25 
of the article on av), remarking that it occurs rarely in the codd. of Attic prose writers. 
Four examples are given in Attic prose, including that of Rep. 615 D. Regarding av 
with the future participle and infinitive in Attic, L. and S. shows more doubt, and 
remarks that it never occurs in Epic and is probably always corrupt in Attic (A. IV. 4 
of the article). We need not, however, be persuaded by the absence of this particular 
construction in Homer, for the fact is that dv does not occur there with the participle 


‘ That is, with the indicative; and with the optative, infinitive, and participle used in place 


: of the indicative. 
4590,14 B 
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of any tense whatever, and is found only once with the infinitive of any tense (an 
aorist infinitive, in I/. 9. 684). It is plain that, if we can accept the construction with 
the future indicative in Attic, we are bound to accept it also at least in theory in 
Attic with the future participle and infinitive. L. and S. goes on to quote, apparently 
with approval, later examples from Polybius, Plutarch, and Lucian. 

Gildersleeve in his Syntax of Classical Greek (i, pp. 171-2) admits the legitimacy of 
the construction in theory. He says that it lapsed from popularity because Greeks 
preferred to use the optative (and the subjunctive) with dv. Most examples found in 
codd. have been, or can easily be, corrected. But he is inclined to accept the ‘famous’ 
passage in Rep. 615 D. He remarks that £0: is impossible ; that «0. would mean ‘he 
can’t have come’, which is not the sense required ; and dislikes the substitution of 
57 for dv (a remedy in favour elsewhere). He concludes, ‘if ever av was needed with 
the future indicative, it is needed here’. | 

Support for the construction has also come from Riddell (para. 58 8 of the Digest 
of Platonic Idioms in his edn. of the Apology) and Jebb (Sel. from Attic Oraiors: 
Isaeus 1. 23). Finally, reference should be made to the discussion in Thompson, Syntax 
of Attic Greek?, pp. 308-10. Thompson will not come to any conclusion for himself. 

It may appear rash to make yet another attempt to dispose of this long-debated 
matter. But there is possibly room to make this new approach to it, which I do from 
the point of view of the meaning of the passages in which the construction is found. 
If it is possible to show that a special meaning can be attached to the construction, 
we shall have greatly increased the chances of its admission in our texts. 


We must start by asking what is the meaning of av (xev) with the future in Homer.’ 

av can be seen here fulfilling its regular function of limiting a statement, by making 
it dependent on some condition, or by otherwise weakening its effect. So in (1) JI. 1. 
139 6 5é Kev KexoAWcerat, dv Kev ixwyat ‘he to whom I come will then be angry’. The 
first xev can be taken to imply that this is what will happen given the condition that 
Agamemnon chooses for himself the prize rightly belonging to one of the other heroes. 
(2) Il. 4. 176 Kai xé ts HS’ peer Tpdwy ‘and thus will one of the Trojans then speak’. 
Agamemnon views with foreboding what would happen if Menelaus should die of his 
injury, and xe ‘then’ could be expanded to ‘if you die’.? (3) Il. 1. 523 aAAd od pev viv 
adris amdotixe, wy Te vonon | “Hpn- poi 5€ xe tadra peAnoerar ‘do you now go back, 
lest Hera notice anything ; I for my part («xe = if you do so) will see to these matters’. 
(4) Il. 9. 167 «@ 8 dye, rods dv eyo émudopa: of é maw ‘come now, I myself will 
choose them, and let them obey’. I take dy as in effect emphasizing éywv ; Nestor has 
asked that the Greek leaders should in concert choose envoys to go to Achilles 
(Grpdvopev, 1. 165), but then overrides this by taking the alternative course of choosing 
them himself; the implication of dv is ‘I will do it, if no one else will’. Note that in 
this example there can be no suggestion of ‘watering down’ the strength of the future. 

The condition, on which the statement depends, is not always a definite line of 
action, clearly stated in, or implied by, the context. Thus in the phrase éyw 5€ xé rou 
xaTraArééw, xe is sometimes an expression of politeness, ‘I will tell you (if you wish to 
hear)’, as in (1) Od. 3. 80 (following immediately on eipear ow7d0ev eipév), and Od. 14. 99. 
(2) Il. 14. 267-8 éyed 5€ xé ror Xapirwv piav dmAorepdwy | Susaw dmurévevas ‘T will (if you 
wish) give you one of the younger Graces to wed’. 


vowel subjunctive of the sigmatic aorist (e.g. JI. 
22. 49-50 GAN’ ef pev Lcbovor pera orpar@, #1” av 
émevra | yaAxot re xpvoot 7° dmoAvadped’). 

2 Agamemnon varies the expression by re- 
peating the formula without xev at the end of his 
speech, ws word ris épées in 1. 182. 


! Unfortunately it is often doubtful whether 
we have to do with the future indicative or the 
sigmatic aorist subjunctive, not only in the 1st 
person sing. of the active (e.g. Jl. 9. 262 «i 5€ od 
pév pev axovoov, éyd 5€ xé ror xatraddéw), but 
also in other persons, where Epic has the short- 
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AN WITH THE FUTURE 3 


Elsewhere the effect of dv (xev) is to introduce a further element of contingency, 
since we are not told—and possibly the speaker himself does not know—what the 
condition is on the fulfilment of which the validity of his statement depends. The 
future here approaches the meaning of the optative. ‘I will go—under certain con- 
ditions’ naturally shades off into ‘I shall probably (perhaps) go, am likely to go’ when 
the conditions are not named. (1) Jd. 17. 514-15 GAN’ F roe peév tadra Oedv ev yotvacr 
xetras’ | yow yap Kal éyw, 7a 5é Kev Avi mavra peAjoes ‘but verily these things lie on the 
knees of the gods; for I too will make a throw, and haply all my actions will be the 
care of Zeus’. (2) I1. 22. 66-7 adrov 8’ av mvparov pe Kives mpwrnor Wpnow | wpnorai 
épvovorv ‘and likely it is that last of all the ravening dogs will tear me myself at the 
outer door’. (3) Od. 17. 546-7 T@ Ke Kai ode dreds Odvaros pvnoripor yévorro | mace 
pan’, odd€ Ké tis Odvarov Kai Kfipas dAvéex ‘wherefore death may not even be unaccom- 
plished for the suitors, nor is any of them like to escape death and doom’. It is likely 
too that the future with reduced force is the right translation in some of the cases 
where it is easy to see in the context a condition. J/. 1. 139 6 5é Kev eexoAwoerar May 
mean ‘he is likely to be angry’ ; and I/. 4. 176 Kai Ké ris 3S” €péet Tpwwv ‘and thus may 
one of the Trojans speak’. 

A remark must finally be made about the use of av in meiosis, which is of importance 
because I believe it to hold the key to the post-Homeric use of our construction. As 
Ebeling says (Lexicon Homericum, p. 696, col. 1), ‘non necesse est ea quae futuro cum 
xe coniuncto exponuntur, re vera esse incerta ; quin etiam saepe res eo, quod mollius 
profertur, per e(pwvecay gravius affirmatur’. In particular, this kind of meiosis is used 
in making a threat. (1) Il. 8. 404-5 odSé Kev és Sexdrous mrepiredAopevous eviavrovs | EAxe’ 
avaA@ynaeaGov ‘nor, I fancy, will you two be cured of your wounds in ten years’ 
time’. Zeus threatens Hera and Athena with blasting by his thunderbolts. Plainly it 
would be most inappropriate if we were to suppose that Zeus had any doubts about 
the efficacy of his weapon. It is hardly fanciful to see a touch of sinister humour in the 
construction. (2) Il. 9. 60-2 aAX’ dy’ éyuyv, ds ceto yepairepos edyouat elvar, | e€eimw Kai 
mavra duigopar’ odd€ Ké Tis por | udPov aripnoer, ovde Kpeiwv ‘Ayayéuvwv ‘but come, let 
me, who boast that I am older than you, speak out and declare everything. Perhaps 
no one will spurn my speech, not even king Agamemnon.’ Bentley read optative 
arysnoe.; a simple change, but unnecessary. If, as I believe, Nestor is here being 
ironical, it is not the only remark of that kind in this speech.' (3) J/. 1. 139 6 5é Kev 
KexoAwoerat, ov Kev ixwyat (already quoted above) must belong here, as deliberate 
under-statement, if we accept the rendering ‘he is likely to be angry’. (4) Jl. 22. 42 
Taxa Kév € KUVES Kai yoires edSovTat ‘swiftly, I think, would the dogs and vultures eat 
him’. Aristarchus’ édocev is generally read in place of éSovra: in the codd. If we accept 
the future it gives excellent sense, adding an extra touch to the bitter irony of Priam’s 
previous remark about Achilles, ei@e Qeotor didos rooadvie yévorro | daaov ewoi. (5) Il. 
22. 66-7 adrov 5° av miparov pe Kives mpwrnor Ovpnow | wnorai Epvovary (already 

quoted). This occurs in the same speech of Priam as the previous example. (6) Od. 
17. 546-7 (already quoted), on the fate of the suitors.’ 

The various meanings of av with the future which have been described are not, of 
course, always rigidly divided from each other. In some cases it is impossible’ to say 
that the meaning is precisely and exclusively this or that: thus, J/. 1. 139 6 5é Kev 
KexoAwoerat Can mean, to take two opposite poles, either ‘he will then be angry’, or 
‘he is likely to be angry’. But it is necessary to assume that all the meanings exist, 


' Cf. 1. 54, where Nestor tells Diomedes that 2 It is interesting to note that similar tones of 
his counsel is best among his equals in age; and irony are sometimes conveyed by dv with the 
again I]. 57-8, where he commends Diomedes’ subjunctive: cf. J]. 1. 205; 11. 387}; 22. 505. 
speech while impressing on him how very youth- 3 For us: and I might say for Homer’s first 
ful he is. audiences too. 
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in order to be able to explain all the passages. The cases of meiosis in the preceding 
paragraph fall in a special category, since they are separated from other examples of 
‘probably, perhaps’ not logically, but stylistically. I would regard this use as having 
become part of the stylistic material of the language, rather than as an idiosyncrasy 
of a particular author. 


We come now to the construction in post-Homeric Greek. Here it is only rarely 
found in codd.; and we must meet the difficulty of deciding whether, wherever it is 
found, we must emend and remove it, on the ground that it is in any case illegitimate: 
or else whether it is in principle legitimate, and in particular cases sufficiently sup- 
ported by the manuscript tradition. For the present I postpone general argument on 
its legitimacy. 

It is unfortunately true that dv is a word which lends itself to corrupt insertion. 
The examples quoted by Kiihner-Gerth, ii. 1. 210, of dy attached to the present 
indicative and to the imperative are a sign of this. Further, it is frequently easy to 
provide emendations of the future tense occurring with av, as may be seen from 
Richards’s article’ on the subject. Richards notes the following regular forms of 
emendation: (a) fut. indic. to first aor. opt., xaraorjoere > -atre Thuc. 1. 1403 Tysw- 
pyoco0e> -arobe Lycurg. Leocr. 76; (b) fut. opt. to first aor. opt., d0four’ > -arr’ Lycurg. 
Leocr. 15; (c) fut. partic. to first aor. partic., wo:joovros > -avros Plat. Apol. 30C; 
(d) fut. inf. to first aor. inf., jnovydoew > -ac Thuc. 8. 71; (e) fut. inf., to pres. inf., 
mpocegew > -exyerw Demosth. 18. 147 (276). 

Nevertheless Richards finds nineteen passages in Attic in which the evidence of 
the codd. is strong, if not uncontradicted, in favour of dv with the future, and in which 
correction cannot be made by alteration of the verb on the lines mentioned. He 
himself works on the assumption that the construction must be wrong, and therefore 
proceeds to emend it out of existence even in the stubborn nineteen, especially by 
applying his own favourite remedy of 57 for av. But it is noteworthy that there is 
this number of difficult passages outstanding, and that in Attic alone. 

Let us start with Richards’ nineteen passages. They are the following: Thuc. 
2. 80; Plat. Apol. 29 c, Crat. 391 A, Crit. 53. c, Euthyd. 287 c, Rep. 492 C, Rep. 615 D, 
Symp. 221 E; Lys. 1. 22; Aeschin. 2. 6; ibid. 2. 11; Dinarch. 1. 68; Demosth. 24. 115 
(736); Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 10 (1265* 40) ; Eur. El. 484, Hel. 448; Aristoph. Av. 1314, Nub. 
465; Philemon fragm. 91 (Kock). An examination of them, from the point of view of 
their meaning, soon makes it plain that only one (Aristoph. Av. 1314) could be argued 
to contain a weak, ‘watered-down’ future statement, and even in this one case such 
an interpretation is by no means certain. Of the others a majority, amounting to 
eleven, have decidedly emphatic futures. These are the cases which I regard as 
emphatic: 

(1) Plat. Apol. 29 C Aéywv mpos tds ws, et Siadevfoiunv, 75n av dudv ot vieis émuty- 

Sevovres & Lwxpdrns Sddoxe: StadPapycovrasr [dp’ Richards: av secl. Cobet]. 

(2) Plat. Euthyd. 287 C 7 diAov . . . Gr od viv mdcaodds tis Hiv adi~ar mepi Adyous 
kai ola® Gre Set doxpivacbas Kai Gre pH; Kal viv odd’ av 6rwby amoxKpivei, ate 
yuyvpwoKwy ort ov Sei; 

(3) Plat. Rep. 615 D ody Heer, davat, odd’ dv neu Seipo. [ad varii: oddé px) Set 
Cobet : 8 Richards.] This is the example already quoted, for which Goodwin 
and Gildersleeve are particularly inclined to accept av. 

(4) Lys. 1. 22 todrw HAtou Seduxdros idvri €& dypot amjvrnca: cidas 5 eye ore THE 
Katra aduypeévos ovdev dv KaTaAnypotto olka: TH emiTndeiwv exéAevov cuvdertrvelv 
[oddéva pro ovdev av Cobet]. 

1 ‘“4v with the future in Attic’, H. Richards, C.R. vi. 336-42. 
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(5) Aeschin. 2. 6 éyw 8° én’ abr@ rovrw Sixaiws dv trodapBdvw pdAwora owOHAoecbat 
[owleoOax varii). 


(6) Aeschin. 2. 11 obrw yap av pdduora pepvyncopat Kai eimeiv Suvicopat, Kat dpeis 
panaeabe [av om. varii: 54 Richards]. Hermann, accepting av, explained 
that a word like zowwv should be understood with it; but that is hardly a 
satisfactory form of explanation. 


(7) Demosth. 24. 115 (736) woAAoi yap av adr éddxovv obrw y’ of KAdmrat Ececbar 


[av codd., secl. Cobet]. 


(8) Eur. El. 484 «av | ér’ ere doviov dao Sépav | dopar alua yvbév oSdpw [F udv pro 
xav Nauck: oav Dindorf]. 


(9) Eur. Hel. 448 mxpds av oluai y’ dyyeAetv rods aovs Adyous [ap’ edd.]. 


(10) Aristoph. Nub. 465 dpa ye roitr’ adv eye mor’ dopar; [ap edd.]. As Brunck 
said, the combination of dpa . . . dpa is prorsus invenusta, and it is suspect: I 
have not found a parallel for it. 


(11) Philemon fragm. 91 (Kock) 
ov ovd€e els A€AnBev odde Ev trod 


393 / LAND! A / 
od’ av troimaowy ovde retonKws maAat. 


[ad Wakefield.] 


It is remarkable that such a high proportion of emphatic statements should be 
found in a selection of Attic passages chosen, it must be repeated, purely on textual, 
and not on semantic, grounds. It creates a presumption in favour of the hypothesis 
that we have here a genuine construction, possessing its own peculiar sense. This 
sense I take to be an emphatic future which is a development of the Homeric ironic 
use of av with the future in understatement. It may be supposed that the irony is 
sometimes evident, for example in passages (1), (3), and (9) above, where there is a 
colloquial tone ; but in most cases we should have to conclude that the irony, having 
made the construction possible, has taken a subordinate place in the consciousness of 
the speaker. 

It must not be thought that the list of eleven passages quoted is exhaustive of all 
Attic passages with good textual support and with the meaning of emphatic futures; 
nor that none exists outside Attic. It would be unnecessary, as well as laborious, to 
present a full list. But a selection may be quoted, in order to fill out the picture for 
Greek as a whole. 


(12) Pindar, Nem. 7. 68 paddy d€ ris dv €pet. This passage presents some difficulty, 
since an emphatic future is unsuitable. If we are not to accept Gildersleeve’s 
avepet, there are two possible explanations, both presupposing an archaism in 
Pindar’s language which might not be out of character. (a) dv may have the 
Homeric meaning of ‘in that case’, referring to wabuv. (b) Or, av pet could 
have the (optative) sense of ‘may say’. Either interpretation was seen above 
to fit Hom. I/. 4. 176 Kai Ké tis Hd” €pées Tpciwv, to which Pindar offers a close 
parallel. It is perhaps worth noting that the Homeric phrase xai zoré ris eirnor 
(e.g. Il. 6. 459) is also apparently archaistic, being the only example of a pure 
subjunctive (without xev or av) with affirmative future sense in the second and 
third person (Monro, Homeric Grammar, para. 275 (b)): it may be suggested 
that a phrase with this meaning, being in common use, became stereotyped and 
therefore preserved archaic features of syntax. 


(13) Pindar, Ol. 1. 108-10 e dé px) Tayxd Aizor, Ere yAvKvrépay Kev EATopat . . . KAEt EE LY, 
‘but if he (the god) should not soon desert you, I firmly trust that I shall 








(14) 


(15) 
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celebrate a still sweeter victory’. This seems to be the emphatic use: the force 
of xev, strengthening the fut. inf. «Aetfew, is better transferred in translation 
to the main verb éA7zopat. 


Soph. Ant. 390 cxoAg 708’ née v Seip’ av eEnvyouv éyw, ‘I vowed that I should 
be very slow to come here again’. An ironical interpretation of dy is fitting in 
this speech of the herald: cxoAf points to the same mood. This is also a further 
example of the use in colloquial speech, which I have suggested was the main 
source of the construction in post-Homeric Greek. Cf. passage (9) (Euripides) 
in which the speaker is an old woman servant. Jebb (as others) takes av with 
efnvxouv ‘I could have vowed’, quoting in support Eur. Hel. 1619 od« av zor’ 
nvxovv. But the herald in Antigone has actually said before, in 1. 329, ovx 
€08” omws oer od Seip’ €APovra pe, and we would therefore most naturally take 
efnvxouv (without av) as referring back to that remark. 


Aristophanes, as might be expected where a colloquial idiom is concerned, has 
a number of examples beside the two already quoted; e.g. Nub. 1157 oddév 
yap av pe pAaipov epyacec®” Eri [Epydoaob’ edd.]. Ach. 392 and Vesp. 942 are 
also worth mention. 


(16) Thuc. 1. 140 amoyvpioduevor 5€ cades av Kataornoere adrois. [54 Richards: 


(17) 


(18) 


-ornoaite Oxford and Teubner texts after a variant -orjonra]. ‘By a definite 
refusal you will make it quite clear to them (that they must deal with you 
more as equals).’ 


Thuc. 2. 80 A€yovres ort, Hv vavoi EAOwow, advvarwy ovrwy EvpBonfeiv rav amo 
Baracons Axapvavwv, padiws av Axapvaviav axovtes Kai tis ZaxvvOov Kpari- 
covo-v. [av has strong support from the codd. : 67 Richards.] Hermann, Stahl, 
and Kiihner—Gerth take dv with oxdvres, but this is an evasion : cyovres by itself 
conveys all the meaning that could be required of it, and av could add nothing 
to it. padiws reinforces the sense of emphasis. Cf. the use of padiws with dy 
and the fut. inf. also in 2. 80 (padiws dv odior tdAAa zpocxywpyceww) ; and the 
superlatives in 5. 82 (vouilwy péyorov av odds wdeAjoew), and 6. 66 (jxwor 
av... Aumjoew). 


Thuc. 6. 66 év & (ywpiw) .. . EweAdov . . . of immas tev Aupaxociwy jKwT av 
avrovs ...Avmnaerv. [Avmjoewcodd. : -evav Meineke: dvom. Stahl.] The Oxford 
text keeps av and Avmjcew ; since everywhere else in Thucydides it is against av 
with the future, it might seem that dy is meant to be construed with €yeAdor. 
But I cannot believe that we should so take it. One example is quoted of av 
with péAAw (Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, para. 428 6): Andoc. 1. 21 rods didous 
av oleobe 4 éemitpémew abt pévew 7 eyyuvjcacba, add’ odK av mapateioBar Kat 
SetoGat dmévar Grrov av EpeAAev adros cwOncecGa, ‘to depart to a place where he 
would have been likely to be safe’. dv €weAAev forms an unreal apodosis: the 
probability that he would have been safe if he had gone to the place is only an 
imaginary hypothesis, since he did not go. In Thuc. 6. 66 we are told that the 
Athenians chose a favourable position for their army ‘in which they could begin a 
battle whenever they wished, and the Syracusan cavalry were least likely to 
harass them both during the engagement and before it’. If av is taken with 
éueAAov (Aum7joev), and if, as in the Andocides passage, it constitutes an unreal 
apodosis, its effect would be to make the Athenian intention frustrated ; we should 
be told that they chose the position in the belief that in it there was the greatest 
likelihood of protection from the Syracusans, but that in fact the belief was 
vain and they did not get the desired protection. However, this is not true. 
There is nothing in Thucydides’ account to indicate that the position did not 
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protect theittas they hoped. We must, therefore, take ay (if it is to be read) 
with Avmjoew. It reinforces jKoTa. 


Plat. Apol. 30 B 7 ddieré pe 7 pH, ws Euod ovK av motnaovTos GAda, odd’ «i 
pédAAw modAAdnis teBvavar. [moujoavros Cobet.] Cobet’s easy emendation is 
generally accepted. The passage is one which calls for a statement in strong 
terms: the aor. opt. with ay, unsupported adverbially, hardly seems strong 
enough. 


Plat. Phaed. 61 C ayedov ob €€ dv eyw FoOnpatr 008’ Grworiobv dv cor éxdy elvat 
TWELOETAL. 


Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 3 odK av 6 apiOuds ce axovcavra evdpavet. An ‘original type’ 
of ironical under-statement. 


Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 21 orav 5€ kai aicbwvrat judas evdov dvras, moAv av ére paAdov 7 
viv axpeto. €covTrat bro Tob exmemAHyIa. [54 Richards.] 


Xen. Comm. 2. 2. 3 ai modes €mi Trois peyioros ddiucjuaos Cnpiav Odvarov zremown- 
Kaow, ws ovK adv peilovos Kaxot PdBw tiv ddixiay mavaovres. [sic codd.: 
mavoavres edd. | 


Demosth. 9. 70 (128) mdAat tis Hdéws av tows epwrnowy Kabnra. [épwrnoas 
edd.] tows is to be taken as modifying the sentence as a whole, based as it all is 
on supposition: it cannot go with €pwrijawv. ‘Perhaps many a one has long 
been sitting here who would be very glad to ask.’ 


Demosth. 19. 342 (450) rovs driotv dv exeivw motnoovras avnpynKoTes ex THs 
moAews €ceobe. [zovnoavras al.| 


Isaeus 1. 23 ayyovpevor yap od av adrov BeBarwoe rv ovdev dv Huiv améorn ev 
T® dSixaornpiw, Sucyupiloueba pos Mixiwva . . . odK« av more oidpevor abrov evavria 
ols wuoddynoe mpaéa, ‘for, believing that he would certainly not confirm 
another claim to any part of the property which he had resigned in our 
favour before the lawcourt, we insisted on this point against Mikion, . . . never 
dreaming that he would violate his agreement’. The appearance of the two 
constructions, first the fut. inf. (Be8auicew) and then the aor. inf. (zpééat), 
is interesting : the first represents a deep-rooted belief concerning what seemed 
sure to happen, the second an hypothesis which was not even considered. 


Isocr. 8. 81 7a prev mixporara Kai padwor’ av duds Auryncovra mapadeibw. [Avm7- 
cavra Cobet. ] 


Callimachus, H. to Zeus 93-4 
rea 5 épypara Tis Kev aeidor; 

od yéver’, odK Earat’ Tis Kev Atos Epypar’ aeicet; 
[94 deido. Stephanus: ris cai Wilamowitz. | 
Dawes, Misc. Crit. paras. 103-5, preferred deido: in 1. 94. But he also thought 
that the rest of the line needed amending, on the ground that, after the 
question put in 1. 93 has been answered in the first part of 1. 94 (‘there has been, 
will be no one who could sing of your works’), it is intolerably flat to have the 
same question simply repeated in the latter part of 1. 94; and he therefore 
emended 1. 94 to o8 yéver’, odx Eorat Tis, 6 Kev Atos Epypar’ deidor. I donot feel sure 
that the repetition in his version is any less wearisome. The same objection can 
be brought against Wilamowitz’s reading. If, however, we keep the future with 
xev in 1. 94, and it has as I suggest a different meaning from the optative with xev 
in 1. 93, there is more point in the passage. “Who could sing of your works? 
There has been, will be no one who could do it. Who can possibly sing of 
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Zeus’ works?’! The question in 1. 94 is put in a form which presupposes the 
answer ‘No’. The same effect of dy with the future in a question appears in 
passages (2) ‘And so now you will not answer a word, knowing that this is not 
the time for it?’, and (10) ‘Shall I ever really see that?’ ; and also in the next 
passage. 


(29) Theocr. 27. 38 warpi 5€ ynpadéw tiva Kev, tiva pdbov éeviyw; [dv Ahrens: 67 
Richards.] The girl is resisting the temptations of her lover. As in (28), the 
question has a negative implication. ‘What tale can I possibly tell my old 
father ?’ 


(30) Herodas 6. 35-6 
XAiwy evvTwr 
Ev’ ovK av ooTis Aempds €oTL TPOTS Wow. 
[zpocdwaw P: zpoodoiny suprascript.] ‘If I had a thousand, I certainly would 
not give her even a rotten one.’ Colloquial, as in (29). 


It now remains to turn to some more general considerations. 

At the start I quoted the views of Gildersleeve and Kiihner-Gerth to the effect 
that in post-Homeric Greek av with the future was unnecessary, its place being taken 
by av with the optative. Goodwin has a similar opinion (Moods and Tenses, para. 
235). This leads us to the question, Is the construction a priori a likely one in post- 
Homeric Greek? It is quite regular in Homer; that shows that it was good Greek at 
any rate for one period. But though it is theoretically possible in later Greek, can it 
also be regarded as likely? 

For the expression of the future Homeric could use the future indicative, the 
subjunctive, and the optative, each of them with and without xev (av)—a total of 
six different constructions (beside péAAw with the infinitive). It would be too much to 
say that this gave Homeric separate expressions for six different nuances of future 
meaning : the effect of the addition of xev to the subjunctive and optative was generally 
to indicate dependence on some condition, thus modifying the content of the sentence 
as a whole rather than of the verb by itself.2, But I have shown, in the Homeric 
examples, that Homeric xev joined with the future indicative sometimes caused change 
in the meaning of its verb, importing an element of doubt and uncertainty as in J1. 
17. 515, ‘my actions will perhaps be the care of Zeus’, and of ironic meiosis as in JI. 8. 
405, ‘you are not likely to be cured’. The Homeric optative for weakened statement 
(with or without xev) need not be distinguished here from the Attic potential use 
(with dv). But the Homeric subjunctive, in addition to the hortatory and deliberative 
use which is also found in later Greek, including Attic, also expressed (with or without 
xev) a future statement of strong resolution or insistence, which conveys a force 
exceeding that of the future indicative. Thus Homeric Greek possessed a richer fund 
of expressions with future meaning than Attic and later Greek generally, even if we 
allow the post-Homeric use of av with the future indicative (which, if allowed, must 
be taken as rare). The comparative poverty of post-Homeric Greek in this regard 
is surprising ; for poverty it is. The Homeric abundance should not here be regarded 
as a sign of the needless redundancy which is frequently found in the early stages of 
languages, in syntactical as well as in formal apparatus ; for the manifold constructions 
served to express a number of different concepts of future meaning, which it was 
useful to keep distinguished. In particular, it enabled some modal meanings to be 
expressed distinctly by modal form, i.e. in the optative and subjunctive : although this 


1 One may compare the crescendo in Hom. 2 See the examples in Monro, Homeric Gram- 
Od. 16. 437 ov« €08 obros dvip ob8’ Eocerar ovdé mar, paras. 275-6 (subj.); 299-300 (opt.). 
yévyrat. 
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did not absolve the future indicative from also conveying modal meaning. Classical 
Greek had to lean far more on the future indicative, supplemented adverbially.' 

This general background seems to make it more likely that at any rate one of the 
Homeric constructions, the future indicative with dv, which had developed a markedly 
individual sense, was allowed to remain in existence in order to supplement the poor 
stock of constructions available to Classical Greek for the expression of the future. 
Further, it will at the same time explain its later disappearance, as noted by Lucian :? 
for the Greek of his day was rich just where Classical Greek had been poor, and was 
therefore able without any difficulty to dispense with a construction that had come to 
seem strange. “Av had become stereotyped in Hellenistic Greek, either in the sense 
(the more frequent) of adding indefiniteness to a relative or conjunction, or else in 
apodosis: and neither of these senses could explain dv with the future indicative. 
Moreover, even in New Testament Greek we can see that av was beginning to dis- 
appear from use except where specially retained in certain compound forms. 

A last remark may be made here, on the connexion between the abnormal (i.e. from 
the literary standpoint) constructions with future meaning, and popular speech. We 
are often tempted to appeal to popular usage to explain unusual constructions, and 
no doubt the tendency may be excessive: evidence either for or against is commonly 
too slight. But there can be no doubt, in view of the remarkable changes which have 
affected the future forms of expression in many branches of the Indo-European 
language family and at widely separated dates, that we are faced here with an 
influence of a fundamental, psychological nature. No other influence would be so 
widespread. What that influence was seems to me to have been reasonably described 
by Meillet (loc. cit.): it was the close union of a number of other modal types of 
thought with the mood of assertion related to future time, which made it desirable 
to have other forms of expression to supplement the future indicative. We should 
therefore for this reason alone be predisposed to regard any new future expression 
as having its roots in popular speech, rather than as a literary creation; and this 
view should also include the survival, or renewal, of expressions which were once 
regular literary Greek, but which were later given up in the literary language. In 
support of the latter part of this thesis, there is the example of the volitive subjunctive 
in the first person quoted by Wackernagel (loc. cit.) from Timotheus, Nome 162 (Wil.), 
where a Phrygian says adris ovddyu’” €APw ‘I will never come here again’ : we miss here 
the introductory imperative which is found with this subjunctive in the classical 
literary language, as in Eur. H.F. 1058-9 ociya mvods paw: dépe mpos ots Badw. 





1 The restriction of forms in Classical Greek 
was not (apart from péAdw, which was also 
Homeric) compensated by the use of auxiliary 
verbs, to which English and French have made 
such extensive resort. See Jespersen, “Modern 
English Grammar, iv, chapter 18, 9 (2), and 
Meillet, Lingutstique historique et Linguistique 
générale, ii, 29-35. After the Classical period 
both the use of auxiliaries extended, and the 
subjunctive with future prospective and volitive 
sense returned to wider use: see Wackernagel, 
Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, i, pp. 233-5; Moulton, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, pp. 184-6, 
240. The search for forms which may be used 
as alternatives to the future proper, the fruit of 
which we observe in Homeric and post-Classical 
Greek, is a further example to be added to those 
which Meillet cites. Meillet sees the basic reason 
for the fluctuation in this, that we are not so 


anxious to be able to express ‘pure’ future time, 
as to express the various modal (affective) mean- 
ings associated with the future. This it was that 
led to the eventual disappearance of the Classical 
Greek future indicative, and its replacement by 
a new form 94 plus subjunctive: as also to the 
loss of the Latin future in the Romance languages, 
which have made new forms. Even Indo- 
European, so far as can be seen, had no distinct- 
ive future tense. In Classical Greek we see the 
future indicative in its heyday. 

2 Unless Lucian was castigating the construc- 
tion as a live idiom, but belonging to the vulgar 
speech of his day : on that aspect, see the remarks 
below. On either interpretation of Lucian’s 
attitude in the Pseudosophista, it seems that we 
are forced to reject dv with the future participle 
in Asin. c. 26, t. il, p. 595. 
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Note that it is a Phrygian speaking, from whom one would expect the vulgar speech. 
Wackernagel quotes Slotty (Der Gebrauch des Konjunktivs und Optativs in den griech. 
Dialekten) for the view that this construction, of the volitive subjunctive without the 
preceding imperative, was maintained in the vulgar language when it was avoided in 
the literary language. It would be a continuation of the Homeric use, as seen in 
Il. 9. 121 bpiv & év wdvrecor mepixdvta Sap’ dvouxynvw: by the side of which we must of 
course put the frequent Homeric use of the volitive subjunctive with the introductory 
imperative, as in Il. 6. 340 aAX’ dye viv éipewov, apyia tredyea SUw. The use seen in 
Timotheus recurs in the language long afterwards: cf. Anth. Pal. 4. 21. 1 onpepov 
éo0Aa 7a8w. It is especially a popular use. That, then, is one example of the retention, 
or reappearance, of an old future expression in the popular language. I am inclined to 
see a second in our construction of dv with the future indicative : there is a fair amount 
of evidence for regarding it as a colloquialism in its post-Homeric use. 


A. C. MOORHOUSE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SWANSEA, 


ADDENDUM 


After the above article had passed through proof, there appeared the very helpful 
article ‘Colloquial Expressions in Aeschylus and Sophocles’ by Mr. Stevens in C.Q. xxxix 
(1945), Pp. 95-105. It now appears desirable to add ay with the future to ‘ av with past 
tenses of the indicative, in iterative sentences’ (example F.1 of Mr. Stevens). 

My example of av with the future in Soph. Ant. 390 (passage (14) above)—which is a 
line also quoted by Mr. Stevens, under B.7, with reference to the use in it of axoAj—is now 
seen to occur in a context where there is an abundance of colloquial expressions used ‘in 
character’. The guard in Antigone (not ‘herald’, as I have wrongly called him above) has, 
in addition to the two usages in 1. 390, three more, in Il. 268 (oddév mA€ov: Mr. Stevens’s 
F.7), 276 (o18’ ore: D.3), and 315 (ovrws: F.8) ; and Creon in addressing him also has two, 
in 1. 320 (otwor: A.3, and AdAnpa: E.2). 

On the other hand, it seems that it would be wrong to insist strongly on the colloquial 
nature of av with the future in the mouth of the old woman servant in Eur. Hel. 448 (my 
passage (9)), though plainly that interpretation remains open to us as a possibility. Mr. 
Stevens has shown, in the article quoted and in his earlier ‘Colloquial Expressions in 
Euripides’ in C.Q. xxxi (1937), pp. 182-91, that there is considerable difference between 
Euripides and the other two tragedians, and that Euripides does not exhibit the same 
inclination to use colloquialisms in ‘character’. 

It may be useful to summarize all the passages in the three tragedians and in Aristo- 
phanes which may contain av with the future, in order to supplement Mr. Stevens’s lists. 
They are: 

Aeschylus No examples. 
Sophocles (1) Ant. 390. Passage (14) above. 
(2) O.C. 1076 (lyr.). [lect. dub.] 
Euripides (1) El. 484 (lyr.). Passage (8). 
(2) Hel. 448. Passage (9). 
(3) Andr. 464 (lyr.). [lect. dub.] 


Aristoph. (1) Ach. 392. 
(2) Av. 1314. 
(3) Nub. 465. Passage (10). 
(4) Nub. 1157. Passage (15). 
(5) Vesp. 942.1 


A. C. M. 


‘ Some slight errors can be corrected here in in Sophocles the proportion is 20 out of 92 (not 
Mr. Stevens’s statistics given in C.Q. xxxix, including 5 from the Fragments, where the 
p. 95 (5th and 6th lines from bottom). On my _ speaker is not known)’. The total will be 9 for 
reckoning of his passages, this sentence should Aeschylus if an asterisk is given, as apparently 
read ‘Out of 23 examples of colloquialism in it should be, to Pers. 260 (D. 1(c)), spoken by a 
Aeschylus 9 are given to these minor characters; messenger: otherwise, it will be 8. 
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CALLIMACHUS AND ARISTOTLE: 
AN INQUIRY INTO CALLIMACHUS’ ITPOZ ITPAEISANHN:. 


I. THE PROBLEM 

THE transition from the Athenian Peripatos of Aristotle to the Alexandrian Museion 
of Callimachus has often attracted notice. So closely akin was the organization of 
scholarship in the two centres of learning, so definite was the personal connexion 
between the two, that it seemed possible to trace an uninterrupted line of succession 
from the older to the younger school. That Callimachus the scholar worked 
in the Aristotelian tradition appeared obvious: ‘he might be called a Peripatetic in 
the same sense as his pupils, but with more justification’ (Wilamowitz, Hellenist. 
Dicht. 1. 214). Regarding Callimachus the poet and literary critic the picture seemed 
less clear. The non-classical character of his poetry had often been emphasized, and 
cannot be overlooked. But quite recently an attempt has been made to turn Calli- 
machus into an Aristotelian even by virtue of his literary criticism. The alleged 
harmony of this development rouses suspicion and calls for inquiry. In the following 
pages I have tried to collect and discuss what material I could find for the relation of 
Callimachus to Aristotle and his school. I hope to show that such influences as there 
were are of a different and more subtle nature, and that this poet, if any, was his own 
Longinus. 


II. THE PERIPATOS AND ALEXANDRIA 

The relations between Aristotle’s School and the new cultural centre in Alexandria 
were, at the outset, friendly enough. Theophrastus, Aristotle’s successor, had been 
invited to teach in Alexandria. His own pupil and successor, the great scholar 
Straton, was for a time tutor to Philadelphus,* and some connexion with Queen 
Arsinoe can be gathered from a collection of Straton’s letters to her the title of which 
is preserved.5 Another pupil of Theophrastus, Demetrius of Phaleron, seems to have 
assisted Ptolemy Soter in laying the foundations which were to be made into the 
Museion and the Library under Philadelphus.® The organization of the new centre of 
learning and some of the subjects studied and methods used in Alexandria recall the 
Peripatos. A man who seems to have been equally at home in Athens and Alexandria 
was the distinguished naturalist and doctor, Erasistratus of Ceos. He had studied 
in Athens under Theophrastus, Straton, and Metrodorus, and also in Cos and 
Alexandria.’ 

In this context a fact of nomenclature may be mentioned. The name [Jepizarnrixos, 
which by the middle of the third century B.c. denoted a member of the Peripatetic 
School in Athens, changed its significance about that time. With the wider influence 
of Peripatetic studies it is not only used for the Athenian School but can also denote 
any writer of biography or literary history connected with Alexandria. The two 
non-Peripatetics to whom the name appears to have been applied first are two pupils 
of Callimachus, Hermippus and Satyrus.® I think F. Leo® was right in saying that 


™ IT am greatly obliged to Dr. R. Pfeiffer for Opusc. 1. 5,15, and has been debated often. 





reading my manuscript and offering various 
suggestions. 

2 See below, p. 15. 3 Diog. Laert. 5. 37. 

* Ib. 5. 58. 5 Ib. 60. 

© The actual development, and the part taken 
by the first Ptolemy and Demetrius, are not very 
clear. The question was opened by F. Ritschl, 


7 Diels, Sitzungsber. d. pr. Ak. (1893), p. 106; 
Wellmann, PW s.v. ‘Erasistratos’ (1907), col. 
334; W. Jaeger, Herm. xlviii, 1913, 62; Dtokles 
von Karystos, 1938, p. 221 ff. 

8 Hermippus in Suet. fr. 1 R., Satyrus often 
in Athenaeus. 

9 F. Leo, Gr. Rom. Biog. 118. 
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two conditions constitute this new usage of an older name, viz. connexion with 
Alexandria on the one hand, and the refined form which Alexandria had bestowed on 
the literary and biographical studies of the Peripatos. This goes to show that there 
must have been something in those Alexandrian works which suggested the Peri- 
patetic method, and the reason for that is obvious. 

Our survey has led us close to Callimachus. What was his relation to the Aristo- 
telian School? Running through the list of his works, one cannot help being struck 
by the Peripatetic character of his scholarly writings. “E@vixai cvowacia, BapBapixa 
vopipa, ITepi aywvwv, ITepi dpvéwv, ITepi iyOiwv, Ilepi avéuwv, Mynvdv mpoonyopia, ITepi 
motapav, the Krices, Qavydo.n, Ilapddoéa, and especially the [Jivaxes—this looks 
indeed like the @uvre of a Peripatetic scholar. And yet, we never find Callimachus 
called a Peripatetic. That partly shows that in his time the name was not yet applied 
to writers outside the Athenian school. Aristotelian though he may have been in 
method, there was no Callimachus Pertpateticus as there were Satyrus or Hermippus 
Peripatetict. It also opens our eyes to the fact that Callimachus did not make use of 
that form of modern biography which seems to have earned the name ‘Peripatetic’ 
for his pupils. But more important than that is the problem it poses. What were 
Callimachus’ relations with the school to which he owed so much? 


III. CALLIMACHUS, THE ARATI GENUS, AND THE FLORENTINE PAPYRUS 


In his book on the Greek Novel E. Rohde tentatively put forward the suggestion 
that Callimachus along with Aratus had studied in the Peripatos at Athens under 
Praxiphanes, a well-known pupil and colleague of Theophrastus.” At the time when 
the suggestion was made there was at least some ground for the assumption of 
a stay at Athens of Callimachus, for the poet was reported to have told the tale of a 
banquet mapa 7@ “A@nvaiw IIoA\udu at which he had been present himself ;? and 
Aratus’ studies in the Athenian Stoa (not, however, in the Peripatos) are a well- 
attested feature of his biography. When, however, Pap. Oxy. 1362 appeared some 
forty years later’ the banquet had to be transferred from Athens to Egypt, and 
Rohde probably would have been the first to confess that there was no longer any 
independent evidence for Callimachus’ journey to Athens apart from an obscure 
Latin passage which he had combined with the banquet of Pollis. The passage occurs 
in the so-called Arati Genus, a translation into barbarous Latin of Aratus’ biography 
by one Theon.® 

Theon’s Greek biography is fully preserved except for two small gaps immedi- 
ately before and after the passage we have to deal with. The first lacuna can be 
filled up with tolerable certainty as to the general sense’ with the help of another 


! There seems to have been a third stage in 6 I quote the biographies after the edition of 
which the name lost its connexion even with E. Maass in Commentariorum in Aratum Re- 
Alexandria, and did not mean more than ‘gram- liguiae (1898). The same scholar discovered 
marian’ or ‘literary critic’. This may be the Theon as the author of the biography mentioned 
explanation of the title Peripateticus Tubursi- in the text: Anal. Eratosthenica, 1883, pp. 38 ff. 
censis of the grammarian Nonius. I should have _It is, however, uncertain whether this Theon is 
made that point in my article ‘Peripatos’ in the fourth-century mathematician of Alexandria 
PW, offprint 1936, col. 6; conclusion for the as Maass, following one Renaissance MS., main- 
history of the Peripatos, ib., col. 37. tained, or the grammarian under Augustus who 

2 E. Rohde, Gr. Roman (1876), p. 99, N. 3. specialized in commentaries on Hellenistic poets 

3 Athen. xi. 477 C, Schneider ad fr. 109. (K. Ziegler, PW, s.v. ‘Theon 15’, col. 2079). 

+ Knaack, PW, s.v. ‘Aratus’, col. 392 (but 7 The retranslation given by E. Maass, Aratea, 
fanciful on Callimachus) ; Wilamowitz, Hellenist. _p. 243, is convincing, and even Carystius for the 
D. ii. 275. name Gecraustius looks right, but cf. Wilamowitz, 

5 Oxy. Pap. no. 1362 (vol. xi. 1915); fr. 8 Pf., Hellenist. D. ii. 275, n. 2. 
from the Aeiza. 
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biography, the so-called Vita Achillis, which shows a similar arrangement. Then 
there follows 


Theon 2, p. 149 M. Arats Genus, 1b. 
eyevero 5é€ (‘Aparos) odddpa | factusest autem nimis multum 
TOAvypdppatos avip, ws pap- litteratus vir, sicut testatur 
tupet KaAAipaxos. Callimachus, adsistens ei ab 
infantia propter Praxiphanem 
Mytilenum. 





A literal translation of adststens et ab infantia would be something like ‘being with 
him from childhood’. That is manifestly wrong since we know that Callimachus and 
Aratus did not grow up together. Therefore guessing had to be substituted for 
translating. Rohde retranslated the Latin words by ovords air@ éx véov, and, not 
without hesitation, combined this translation with the apparent evidence of Calli- 
machus’ stay in Athens. So young Callimachus and Aratus had been together in 
Athens. Propter Praxiphanem Mytilenum was rendered by Rohde év tots IIpos 
ITpaéupavnv ; so he concluded that the teacher of the two young men must have been 
Praxiphanes because otherwise Callimachus would not have commented on this fact 
in a book addressed to Praxiphanes. This combination is so fantastic that it is hardly 
necessary to point out the mistakes, and the translation is just as unconvincing.’ 
There was a more promising way, to look again for the parallel passage in the 
Vita by Achilles. There we find péuvytrar yotv adrod (Apdrov) nai KadXipayos as 
mpeopurépov ov pdvov ev tots "Emypaypaow, adda Kai ev tois IIpos IIpagidbdvny, adv 
eravav adrov ws troAupabh Kai aprrov mowntnv.2 The end of this sentence is covered 
by the beginning in Theon (Greek and Latin), but apart from that the two versions 
do not tally. In fact so great is the difference that we must query whether Theon 
really did give a version similar to the one quoted from Achilles. That biographer 
maintained that Callimachus called Aratus older than himself, and cites as evidence 
the Epigrams and IT pos ITpagiddvnv. But there is in the Epigrams no reference to the 
question of age, either in no. 27 to which it is usually referred,* or anywhere else in the 
poems preserved. Moreover, in another Iévos ‘Aparov it is said that Callimachus was 
an old man when he got to know Aratus,> and there is a third remark, this time 
again in Theon, that Callimachus and Aratus were contemporaries.® 
These assertions have provoked some painstaking arithmetic’ with a view to recon- 
ciling the irreconcilable. We do not know whether there was in Callimachus 


* The translation does not even make acom- declaring the Latin passage to square with the 
plete sentence; on the rendering of propter cf. Vita Achillis. 
n. 3. + Wilamowitz’s explanation (Hellenist. D. i. 
2 Below, p. 20. Praxiphanes T 5a = Callim.fr. 212, n. 1) that this is merely inferred from 
too g Schn. Callimachus’ praise of Aratus in Epig. 27, and 
3 propter Praxiphanem Mytilenum is not a_ that the man who makes compliments was taken 
translation of év rots IIpds IT.,as Susemihl pointed _to be younger than the man complimented is not 
out (Alex. Lit. i. 287, n. 10); the translator exactly convincing. But he rightly infers that 
throughout renders zpds or eis in titles by the this fact also discredits the same statement 
rather inapposite preposition apud. Nor is purporting td come from [pes JI, 
adsistens et ab infantia in any way similar to 5 Tévos "Apdrov, § 2, p. 326 M. ynpard 8é ra 
ws mpecBurépov. If the words mean anything the Kvupnvaiw émeBddero, map’ od Kai émypduparos 
original text might have had xara IIpagipdvnv 7£ti0n. This of course refers to Epig. 27, and 
Mur.; that would account at the same time for here the reference is justified. 
MuriAnvaiov which does not form part of the © Theon, 3, p. 150 M. 6 Kaddipayxos ovveyyilwv 
Callimachean title. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iv. 27, atr@ xara rods xpdvous. Then there follows again 
1927, 591, and Herter, PW, Supp. vol. v, 1931, a sensible reference to Epig. 27. 
s.v. ‘Kallim.’, col. 388, although right in rejecting 7 A particularly involved specimen is Couat’s 
Rohde’s fantasia, were a little sanguine in account, Alex. Poetry 50. 
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evidence from which biographers could rightly infer anything about the age of the two 
poets. The way in which Epig. 27 is used differently in the different sources makes 
it doubtful. And whether Aratus was older than Callimachus, or of more or less the 
same age, or whether the two poets met when Callimachus was old is quite uncertain. 
Thus we do not know which of the versions is represented by adststens et ab infantia, 
and the barbarous nature of the Latin does not allow of any certainty. This is a 
negative result from which I infer the following points: (1) The translator of the 
Arats Genus found in his Greek source a sentence about Callimachus and Aratus 
which he did not understand and put it in a sentence which we do not understand. 
This sentence cannot therefore serve as evidence. (2) Speculations about the relative 
ages of Callimachus and Aratus are doomed to failure since our sources contradict 
each other and we have no independent evidence to settle the question.’ Since we 
know that the two poets were contemporaries the problem is really unimportant. 
(3) There is no indication in our sources that Callimachus went to Athens,’ or indeed 
ever left Africa. The only places connected with his biography are Cyrene and 
Alexandria. 

Rohde’s hypothesis would have been without much interest had it not seemed to 
make sense of the title [7pos ITpaftddvnv which now appeared to be the title of a work 
of Peripatetic literary criticism which Callimachus had dedicated to his old teacher 
Praxiphanes. Rohde of course adopted Bentley’s translation of zpds as ad.* On the 
other hand Preller, in his monograph on Praxiphanes, had taken the opposite view 
and rendered zpés by contra.’ Neither party had very much to say for their views, 
and the discussion rather resembled a guessing game, so that one sympathizes with 
the third, and most influential, party which confessed to a non liquet.© Even at that 
time, however, it would have been possible to arrive at a more settled view of the 
matter by a comparison of Alexandrian and Peripatetic literary criticism. 

This was carried out by Professor A. Rostagni in a series of articles in which he 
sought to establish the outlines of a history of ancient literary criticism.? These 





' This has often been tried. Beloch even 
sought to refute Rohde’s hypothesis by refer- 
ence to one of the other unestablished versions, 
Gr. Gesch. iv. 27, 1927, p. 591 (but iv. 17, 1925, 
p. 488, he talked of Aratus as a pupil of Praxi- 
phanes). Another cul-de-sac was to emend one 
of the divergent testimonies; so several times 
since Ritschl, Die alexand. Bibl. 1838, p. 88 
(Opusc. 1. 72) and Clinton, Fast. i. 7. 

2 Rohde’s hypothesis is to be found not only 
in older handbooks like Susemihl, Alex. Lit. 
1891, i. 287, n. 384, Knaack, PW, 1896, s.v. 
‘Aratus’, col. 392, Liibker’s Reallex. 1914, s.v. 
‘Praxiphanes’, but also recentlyin Christ-Schmid, 
Gr. Lit. ii®, 1920, pp. 80, 126, 163, in popular 
editions like the Loeb Callim. and Aratus 1921, 
pp. 2, 362, and was revived again in such recent 
monographs as E. Cahen’s Callimaque, 1929, pp. 
26 ff., 347 f., and A. Rostagni’s articles to which 
I must return later. Against Cahen and Rostagni 
see H. Herter, Bursian’s Jahresb. cclv, 1937, 
p. 84f. 

3 In fact, on our evidence we can well believe 
what Theugenes of Ikos says to Callimachus at 
the banquet mentioned before: ztpicpdxap, # 
mravpwy GABios €cor péra, vauTiAins ei view Exets Biov 


(fr. 8. 33 Pf.). 


* So, after Bentley, A. Hecker, Comment. 
Callim. 1842, p. 68; K. Dilthey, De Callim. 
Cydippa, 1863, p. 18; and, after Rohde, Susemihl, 
Alex. Lit. i, 1891, p. 145; Knaack, PW, s.v. 
‘Aratus’, 1896, col. 392; W. Crénert Kolotes u. 
Men. 1906, p. 74, n. 355 a. Recently propounded 
again by Cahen and Rostagni, cf. above, 
n. 2. 

5 L. Preller, De Praxiphane Peripatetico, 1842, 
pp. 7 and 18 (= Ausgew. Aufsdtze, pp. 97, 105). 
Both meanings of mpé¢s are so usual in titles as to 
make examples unnecessary. F. Schmidt (Die 
Pinakes d. Kallim. 1922, p. 102), however, was 
too ready to assume the meaning against in 
certain titles without proof. 

© Schneider, Callimachea, 1870, p. 351; A. 
Wilhelm, Oster. Jahresh. viii, 1905, p. 4; Wila- 
mowitz, Hellenist. D. i, 1924, p. 212; Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. iv. 27, 1927, p. 587, and others. H. 
Herter, PW, Supp. v, 1931, s.v. ‘Kallim.’ col. 403 
was rather undecided but inclined towards the 
first party, later he changed his mind, as he well 
might, and cautiously argued for the second 
party, Bursian’s Jahresb. cclv, 1937, p. 110. 

7 A. Rostagni, Studi It., N.S. ii, 1922 ‘Aristotele 
e Aristotelismo nella storia dell’ estetica’; Riv. 
Fil., N.S. i, 1923, and ii, 1924 ‘Filodemo contro 
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articles have advanced our knowledge considerably, but the somewhat reckless use 
their author makes of his evidence invites open criticism. Our problem is a case in 
point. Rostagni had accepted Rohde’s long-exploded hypothesis about Callimachus 
in Athens and the solution of the ‘ad’ party of the title [Jpos ITpagupavnv.' He makes 
so much of Callimachus’ discipleship that, at the very outset, one tends to become 
suspicious of this way of writing biography without biographical facts. 

As his guiding thread through the labyrinth of Hellenistic criticism, Rostagni 
uses the question of the so-called Cyclic Epic and the quarrel about Antimachus’ 
merits as a poet. It is not hard to show that Peripatetics and Callimachus alike con- 
demned the Cyclic Epic, and certain Peripatetics and Callimachus alike condemned 
Antimachus as belonging to the cyclic tradition.? Combining this with the bio- 
graphical question and the general Peripatetic character of Callimachus’ scholarly 
work, Rostagni arrived at his picture of the Aristotelian Callimachus. But this 
picture was drawn with little discrimination, for the Cyclic Epic is only one part of 
the story; the other, more important, part is the question of the long heroic epic 
which Aristotle is at such pains to distinguish from its degenerate cyclic form. 
Rostagni, astonishingly, makes no use of that side of Aristotle’s doctrine, and thus 
the whole picture is put out of focus, as I hope to establish in this article. How little 
Rostagni was able to fit his idea of Callimachus into the general framework of 
Hellenistic literary theory became clear when a new piece of evidence turned up on a 
papyrus, which disposes of earlier conjectures and allows us to put the question on 
a firmer and more reliable basis. 

In 1933 Medea Norsa and G. Vitelli published a Florentine papyrus with fragments 
of a commentary on Callimachus’ Aetia.° 

Its beginning comments on the introduction to the Aetia, called by some editors 
the Elegy of the Telchines, which had been recovered a few years before.* In that 
proem Callimachus’ adversaries in the question of the Long Epic are attacked in the 
guise of the mythical Telchines. The scholiast professes to give the names of those 
adversaries. Before the commentary appeared the only name which used to be 
associated with this Battle of the Books was Apollonius of Rhodes.’ Even then 
some critics had warned us against the assumption that Apollonius must needs be the 
only antagonist of Callimachus.° The papyrus brought a whole list of them which, 
among other names, contains Praxiphanes. Here, then, we have the Peripatetic in 





l’estetica classica’; iv, 1926, and v, 1927 ‘Il 
dialogo Aristotelico [epi mounrav’; vi, 1928 
“Nuovo Callimaco’ ; xi, 1933 ‘I nuovi frammenti di 
commento agli Aira e la polemica letteraria di 
Callimaco’; xii, 1934 ‘Nuovi frammenti Calli- 
machei nel contesto degli Aira’ and ‘Le nuove 
Atnyjoes e l’ordinamento dei carmi di Call.’; 
there are also the valuable introductions to his 
editions of Aristotle’s Poetics, 1927, and Horace’s 
Ars Poetica, 1930. 

! First in his Poets Alessandrint, 1916, p. 240, 
n. 18; cf. Riv. Fil. v, 1927, p. 172; vi, 1928, p. 21; 
‘Arte Poet. di Orazio,’ 1930, p. xiii; Riv. Fil. xi, 
1933, pp. 196 ff. 

2 Arist. Poet. chaps. 8, 18, 23 f. on the Cyclic 
Epic; Duris 76, FGH, F 83 Jac. (= Anti- 
machus T 1 Wyss) and Callim. ib. on Antimachus, 
also Epig. 28 on the Cyclic Epic and the well- 
worn fr. 74 b Schn. Avdn cal 2axd ypdppa Kai od 
topov. Whether ro péya BiBAlov icov elvar 7H 
peydAw xax@ fr. 359 Schn. was used in any 


particular context is unknown. Cf. also below, 
p. 17, n. 3. From the one certain mention in 
Aristotle of Antimachus (Rhet. 3. 6) B. Wyss 
concludes that Aristotle was a modicus et 
cautus amator of the poet (Antim. Col. Frag. 
1936, p. xlii). 

3 Pap. Soc. It. no. 1219, publ. by Norsa and 
Vitelli, Bulletin de la Société archéol. d’ Alex- 
andrie, XXxviii, 1933, Pp. 123, also in Pap. Soc. It. 
(PSI), xi, 1935, Pp. 139. 

4 Oxy. Pap. 2079 (vol. xvii, 19 7); cf. Mr. 
Lobel’s edition of 1935 in Herm. Ixx. 32 f. 

5 Controversy was rife in connexion with the 
end of the Hymn to Apollo and its possible 
reference to Apollonius. 

6 So R. Pfeiffer, Herm. Ixx, 1935, p. 340f.; 
Rostagni’s mind, however, was set on Apollonius : 
Riv. Fil. vi, 1928, pp. 5, 36 ff. ; xi, 1933, p.194. On 
Apollonius’ name in the Florentine papyrus cf. 
Herter, Burs. Jahresb. cclv, 1937, p. 111. 
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opposition to the Alexandrian on a question of literary principles. The importance 
of that point was recognized at once.’ 

The list makes a trustworthy impression. We can prove that the two critics 
whom, apart from Praxiphanes, we can with certainty identify, i.e. the epigram- 
matists Posidippus and Asclepiades, did indeed not share Callimachus’ views on 
Antimachus and, consequently, the Cyclic Epic. But the scholiast actually promises 
more than that. After the list of names which ends with [Tpafidavn 7@ MuriAnvaiw 
he goes on to say rots peudopevors avrob To KaTiyVvov THY TonaTw Kal OTL Odxt LIKOS 
npa. ... Whether he really lived up to the promise to mention critics who had been in 
direct polemic contact with Callimachus I do not profess to know. But that fact 
surely does not discredit the list as such. Praxiphanes certainly was in polemic 
contact with Callimachus as is borne out by the title I7pos ITpagipavnv. I would admit 
it as possible that the man said more than he could really warrant, and that some of 
the authors he mentions are merely critics known to be opposed to Callimachus’ 
views without direct literary contact with the poet. That, however, does not concern 
Praxiphanes. 

These facts would have surely suggested a re-examination of any picture of 
Hellenistic literary criticism drawn before the papyrus appeared. Professor Rostagni, 
however, did not review the position afresh but tried to fit the new evidence into his 
old account. The evidence did not fit, and the supplement which he made in the 
crucial sentence of the Greek text just quoted does not carry much conviction, and 
in fact did not convince his fellow critics.* 

If, then, the Alexandrian poet was opposed to the Peripatetic critic, in what way 
are we to understand the supposedly Aristotelian character of Callimachus’ literary 
criticism? This question could have been asked even before the new papyrus was 
found; it is certainly indicated now when Callimachus and Praxiphanes appear in 
two opposed camps. 





IV. CALLIMACHUS’ LITERARY CRITICISM AND ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


A comparison of Callimachus’ and Aristotle’s literary principles might seem 
unfair to both since we have to confront fragments of poetry with a closely reasoned 
philosophical treatise. But many utterances of Callimachus deal with matters of 
principle, and his criticism is so consistent that I believe a comparison to be possible. 
Callimachus was bound to speak differently in prose, but that difference concerns his 
style, not his outlook. 

Homer is considered 6 dowdy éoxaros (Epig. 27 W.); he is so great that a modern 
writer should leave him alone, for the penalty of the traditional epic writer is imita- 
tiveness. To homerize is not a title of honour : ‘Opypevov 8é xaAciparypdupa Kpewdirw, 
Zeb dire, Totro péya (Epig. 6). The great mass flock behind the imitators of Homer, 


t Vitelli, Bull. Soc. Alex. xxviii, 1933, p. 130: pressed PRIMI i, 1937, 159, that the names are 
‘C’erano sembrate buone le ragione del Rostagni without foundation. We can, after all, check the 
(Riv. Fil. 1928, 21) per intendere che lo scritto _list at some important points. 

Callimacheo IIpés IIpagiddvnv fosse “diretto a” 3 In the article of 1933 referred to p. 14, n. 7. 

Prassifane non “contro” P.; ma il nuovo testo 4 On Rostagni’s supplement pepudopevolu]s 
ci consiglia di intender “‘contro” (cosi intende _ instead of peudopevo[t]s see Vitelli PSI, xi. 143, 
ora anche il Pfeiffer) ritornando percid allan. 8 ‘nella piccola lacuna é@ possibile +, non ¢ 
interpretazione del Preller (Ausgew. Aufs. p.97e possible uv’; cf. also Herter, Burs. Jahresb. cclii, 
105).’ Pohlenz, Herm. Ixviii, 1933, p. 319: ‘Dass 1937, p. 109 with references. Rostagni thought 
die Schrift I7pés ITpafipavnv gegen einen Gegner __ that the datives in the list of names were govern- 
gerichtet war, muss jetzt als sicher gelten.’ ed by an expression like wepi rovrwv odds 6 


2 Antim. T 14 Wyss (Asclep. A.P. ix. 63); Adyos mapa... , thus turning the list of Calli- 
T15 W. (Posid. A.P. xii. 168). Therefore I machus’ opponents into as many sources for the 
cannot agree with Dr. P. Maas’s opinion, ex- Long Epic. 
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the Cyclic poets. But Callimachus avoids the Cyclic epic: ¢y@aipw ro woinua 76 
xuxAcxov (Epig. 28). The simile of the well-trodden path of the vulgar herd offers 
itself: oddé KeAevOw yaipw ris oAAods cde Kai dde péper (ib.). 7a pu) TaTéovow dpakat [ra 
oreiBelw, érépwv ixvia py) Kad” Gua [Sippov €Alav pnd’ oluov ava mAarvy (Aet. Oxy. 2079. 
25 ff.). The poet who hates vulgarity is told by Apollo to go his own way, narrow 
though it may be, ei xai ore[t]vorépny eAdoers (scil. xéXevBov, ib. 27 f.). This is the 
‘clean way’ (xafapy odds) which failed to lead Theaetetus to the success of the moment 
but is likely to grant him lasting fame (Epig. 7). At the end of the Hymn to Apollo 
the god declares that the big river in Assyria carries much mud because it is big and 
violent. With that are contrasted the priestesses of Deo who carry water not from 
every spring, aAA’ Aris Kabapy Te Kai aypdavros avéprre: mridaKos && lepis dAiyn AiBas 
axpov awrov (Hym. A pol. 108 ff.). 

What are the forbidding features of pseudo-Homeric poetry? First, it is long- 
drawn, as if poetry could be measured by the yard (cyotvw ITepoid: Aet. l.c. 18), and 
has many thousand lines (€v zoAAais . . . xtAudow l.c. 4).' Second, it makes a mighty 
noise, but the poet leaves the thunder to Zeus: Bpovradv ox éudv aAAa Ads (l.c. 20) ; 
the grand style is no longer desired. Third, the uninterrupted sequence is deprecated : 
ody €v devopa Sinvexés (I.c. 3).2 And last, with epic length, grandeur, and unity there 
also go the Homeric kings and heroes (l.c. 3 and 5). I have given the different points 
under different headings. For Callimachus, however, all these elements are one; 
what he condemns is the long, uninterrupted, epic poem, grand in style and subject- 
matter. That is the reason why Aetia or Hecale are not considered an dewpa 
Sinvexés. Both may be long but have not that epic unity and style which palled 
on Callimachus. 

It will be observed that the elements of this form of literary criticism are little 
defined. Long, large, broad, thick, voluble, and messy continually merge into each 
other, and can be quantitative as well as qualitative terms. This cannot be taken 
as a feature of Callimachus’ style only ; it is a fundamental part of his literary theory. 
The same applies to his positive terms. ‘Brevity’ merges into ‘thinness’, and either 
may be a qualitative or a quantitative term. Hence the aims of poetic endeavour 
are the oAvydorixov (Aet. lc. 9), the Moioa Aerrareén (24), the Aryds Fyos of the cicada 
(29), or the Aewrai pyoves (Epig. 27) ; eyw 8’ einv obAaxus, 6 rrepdets (Act. l.c. 32).4 Inthe 
same way Hesiod can earn the predicate peAtypds (E pig. 27), another fashionable term 
of Alexandrian criticism,> not because his verse satisfied the fastidious ear of Calli- 
machus but because he did not write an detopa Sunvexes in the sense defined before. 

This, then, is the outline of Callimachus’ theory of style which he propounded in 
epigrams likely to be early, followed as far as we can see throughout his literary 


1 The usual terms are paxpds (in the compari- Epic despite current opinion to the contrary. 
sons Aet, Oxy. 2079. 10 and 15; Dr. Pfeiffer con- Cf. wéyas in the comparison with the péyas pdos 
siders it possible also in 13) and pfxos Act. 6.1 Hym. Apol. 108, and the peydAn yuv4i Aet. Oxy. 
rapot 8’ dro pijKxos aovd4 and, perhaps, Jamb. Oxy. 2079. 12. 

1011, fol. vi v, 1. 6; cf. notes 2 and 3. + E. Maass, Aratea, 228, stated a difference in 

2 The strict unity of an devoua Sunvexdés ex- the use of Aewrov; he thought that it was applied 
cludes variability of metre and literary style. In __to the quality of Aratus’ style in xaipere Aerrai 
the last Iambus of his collection the poet defends proves (Epig. 27), but had a quantitative meaning 
himself against rods xarapepudopéevous adrov émi in the title of Aratus’ (and Virgil’s) collections of 
TH moAvedeig (Dieg. 9. 32). Dr. Pfeiffer points small poems év rots Kara Xenrrdv, for which he 
out to me that this also may have been connected _ cites the parallel év rots Kara Bpaxd troprvijpacw. 
with the idea of pijxos, since the word perhaps The vagueness with which Callimachus uses his 
occurs in the Iambus (Pap. Oxy. 1o11, fol. viv, terms should warn us against pressing that 
1.6, ed. Lobel, Herm. lxix, 1934, p. 176). distinction. 

3 Therefore the well-known fragment ro péya 5 E. Reitzenstein, Festsch. f. R. Rettzenstein, 
BiBriov toov elvas tH peydAw Kxax@ (359 Schn.) 1931, p. 47. 
might well belong to the discussion on the Long 
4599-14 
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production until we find it again in unmistakable terms in the late Telchines. His 
principles are consistent enough though from a poet’s, not a philosopher’s, point 
of view. 

It is hard to believe that such a conception could be called Aristotelian. It is 
certainly opposed to the Poetics. Aristotle, too, condemns Cyclic poetry and puts 
Homer in a class by himself; but he does so for very different reasons. He charges 
the Cyclic poets with mistaking the outward unity of a myth for its inner unity. 
“Hence the error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, a Theseid, 
or other poems of the kind. They imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all else he is of surpassing merit, 
here too . . . seems to have happily discerned the truth. In composing the Odyssey 
he did not include all the adventures of Odysseus... , incidents between which there 
was no necessary or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and likewise the 
Iliad, to centre in an action, that in our sense of the word is one.’! Here the term 
‘unity’ occurs which we have met with in Callimachus. The Alexandrian poet, 
however, rejected imitation of Homeric poetry for the very quality for which Aristotle 
admires it, viz. its inherent unity. He did not want to write an dewpa Sdinvexes, 
which would be a necessary condition for the distinction Aristotle makes between the 
epic cycle and Homer. Callimachus thus evades the principle on which Aristotle’s 
doctrine is founded. 

From the idea of unity certain important conditions follow. They are all equally 
remote from Callimachus. Real unity implies an ‘organic’ relation of all parts.” It 
further implies completeness and a certain definite size. It must produce a definite 
order* and thus, through size and order, be evovvorrov or eduvnpdvevtov.® 

Epic and Tragedy equally are piunos rv ocrovdaiwy or mpdfews aomovdaias ;° this 
fact defines their form since Aristotle’s theory of adequate style? demands a serious 
style for a serious matter. His theory of imitation postulates that epic style should 
be objective ; ‘the poet should speak as little as possible in his own person, for other- 
wise he would not be an imitator’.2 Here again it is Homer who shows insight into 
the poet’s art. ‘The others act upon the stage throughout, and imitate but little and 
in a small way.’? : 

We have again given these items under their different headings without much 
comment, to show how incompatible Aristotle’s and Callimachus’ views are. The 





t Arist. Poet. 8. 1451* 19 ff. (in Butcher’s 
translation). This idea of unity recurs through- 
out the work. Aristotle introduced it, ready- 
made as it were, from his speculative philosophy, 
and finds that it is attained in epic poetry by 
Homer though not by his followers (cf. 23. 
1459* 33). In chap. 23 we have the same idea, but 
there he condemns the external unity of time 
in the Cyclic epics and praises Homer for con- 
centrating on one aspect of the story only, and 
for using the technical device of ‘episodes’ to deal 
with other elements of the myth. Tragedy is a 
still stricter unity because it excludes, or at any 
rate should exclude, the zwoAvpuvOov (18. 1456 11). 
This is also one reason why tragedy is ‘better’ 
than epic; it fulfils its end within a narrower 
compass and attains a higher degree of unity 
(chap. 26). 

2 Lc. 8. 1451% 31 xp)... 7a pépn ovveoravar Ta 
mpaypatwv ovTws wore perariepevou Twos pépous 
} adatpovpeévou diadépecGar Kai KiweicBa 76 dAov: 


6 yap mpooov H pi} mpocov pndev moet émidndov, 
ovdév pdprov Tod GAov €oriv. 

3 Tragedy: l.c. chap. 7, esp. 1450° 40 péyedos 
Umdpyew pa To Tuxdv (. . . OUTE MayptKpor . . . OUTE 
rrappéyeDes); Epic: 23. 1459% 353 24. 1459? 20 ff. ; 
Epic and Tragedy compared 26. 1462* 18 ff. 

4 lic. 7. 1450° 35 x70” drrd0ev Ervyer dpxeobat p76’ 
Smov Ervye reevtav: °39 rabra reraypeva dei Exew: 
b4o 76 yap Kaddv év peyéBer kal réger eoriv Kr. 

5 evovvorrrov 7. 1451% 3; evpvnpudvevror 6, 

© Chaps. 5, 6, etc. 

7 Rhet. 3. 6. 1408 10 7d 5é mpéwov ea 7 
Abts dav F wabynriny te Kai AOcK Kai Tots droKel- 
pévots mpayuaow avddoyov, To dé avdAoydv €oTw 
éav pyre rept eddyKwv avroxtPdijAws A€ynrat pyre 
mepi evreAay cepvas, 1nd emi r@ evreAci ef KOOpOS" 
ei 5¢ x7) Kwpwdia daiverat xrA. 

8 Poet. 24. 1460% 8 adrév yap Set rév mounriy 
éAdyiora Aéyew od yap éort Kata Taira penris. 

9 Tb. 810 of pév ody GAAoe atroi pév 5’ GAov 
aywvilovra, ptpodvra: 8° dAlya Kai dAvyaxts. 
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conclusions which the two critics drew from these premisses were equally remote. 
Aristotle held that tragedy had reached its ‘nature’ in classical Attic drama, and yet 
can ask as a question still to be discussed «i dpa €xes 75y 7) tpaywdia rots eiSeow ixavds 
7 OU, adro Te Kal’ ado Kpiverat 7) Kai mpos 7a Oéarpa.' How much more evident must it 
have seemed to him that a modern heroic epic was possible if only it was modelled 
on his theory of organic unity and size which was taken from the drama.” Callimachus, 
on the other hand, held that the heroic epic was dead and could not be renewed 
without loss of vitality and distinction. 

The only positions in the field of literary criticism which Callimachus can be said 
to owe to Aristotle are such as any Hellenistic or Roman man of letters might owe to 
the philosopher. Callimachus regards literature as something remote from education 
or doctrine. This obviously owes something to Aristotle’s successful battle against the 
Platonic strictures on poetry, but it does not make Callimachus an Aristotelian. He 
further takes it for granted that Homer and the writers of the Cyclic Epic belong to 
two different classes of literature. That distinction is something very definite and 
can be traced back to Aristotle, but, again, it does not make Callimachus a Peri- 
patetic. For we have seen already that the two critics seem never more apart than 
when they speak of Homer and the Epic Cycle. 

It would appear then that Callimachus’ literary criticism is not of the Aristotelian 
brand. Callimachus was neither a Peripatetic nor any other sort of philosopher ; he 
cannot be attached to any of the great Athenian schools. What he has learned from 
the Peripatos belongs to that exoteric kind of scholarship which could be detached 
easily from its place of origin.* His own literary doctrine shows the poet’s not the 
philosopher’s point of view. It is consistent enough but thoroughly and refreshingly 
unphilosophical.* 

This result clears the way for a comparison of Callimachus and his Aristotelian 
contemporary Praxiphanes. 


V. PRAXIPHANES OF MYTILENE 


Since the material at our disposal has increased not inconsiderably since L. 
Preller’s De P. Pertpatetico, Dorpat, 1842 (also in his Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 1864, p. 94) 
and Susemihl’s Alex. Lit. i. 144, a renewed collection of the testimonies and fragments 
is advisable. I have given it in this chapter. References to Preller and Susemihl have 
not been made unless their account still calls for discussion ; in the case of fragments 
which Preller was already able to quote I have added his numbers in brackets after 
mine. 


Praxtphanes 


Testimonia 

Tr. IG xi. 4 (1914), no. 613 @eot. Ed0fev rH BovdAf Kai 7H Shuw: Xoipdos 
Bapowvovros elrev: ered) IIpakiddvns [ ] Avovverpavous xpyowos dv SvareAct TH 
moAe TH AnAiwy Kai moet 6 tt S¥vatat dyabdv AndAlovs Kai Adyw Kai épyw: 5eddxOat rH 
Syuw:- elvac TIpagipdvn Avovvorddvov edepyérnv te tod iepot trod év AnAw Kal mpofevov 


™ Arist. Poet. 4. 1449" 7, text uncertain. style’ was worked out in the Peripatos and had 

2 Cf. Poet. chaps. 23 f., esp. 24. 1459° 22 become known early enough to make possible 
where Aristotle confronts the old epics (rad a connexion of Callimachus’ Aerrérns with the 
apxaia) with other possible ones which conform Peripatetic yévos ioxvév; cf. H. Herter, Bursizan’s 
to his standard. These ideas have left important Jahresb. cclv, 1937, p. 214. 
traces in contemporary and later writers like * The non-Aristotelian character of the 
Apollonius Rhodius and Virgil. Hellenistic combination of poetry and criticism 

3 I should contend the same evenif itcould be has been recently emphasized by R. Pfeiffer, 
proved that the doctrine of the ‘characters of Arch. f. Kulturgesch. xxviii, 1938, p. 192. 
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, 4 x % _ , > - | > a > 4, , 4 — 4 -. 
Anriwy Kai adrov Kai éyydvous adbrod Kai elvar adrois aréAevav mavTwv Kal ys Kal oiKias 
€yxTnow Kai troATeiav Kai mpoedpiav év Tots aya KTA. 

‘Litterae accurate incisae . . . quales intra annos 270-260 scribi solebant’ (Roussel). Wilhelm, 


Jahresh. Ost. Arch. Inst. viii, 1905, p. 1; Crénert, Kolotes u. Mened. 1906, pp. 74, n. 355 a, 1793 
Tarn, Antig. Gon. 1913, 469; Wilamowitz, Hellenist. Dicht. i. 212, ii. 276, n. 1; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. 


iv. 17. 1925, p. 598. 


T 2. a. Lists of Peripatetic oyoAapyo: Vita Menag. Anistot., p. 10 R3. Aristoteles 
Theophrastos Straton Praxiteles Lykon Ariston Lykiskos Praxiphanes Hieronymos 
Prytanis Phormion Knitolaos. 

b. Epiphan. De Fide 3. 31-5 lemm. (= Diels, Doxog. p. 592) Aristoteles Theophrastos 
Straton Praxiphanes Kritolaos. Cf. T 7. 


On the lists cf. Brink, ‘Peripatos’ PW, Supp. vii, offprint 1936, col. 10; Prax. was not head of 
the School: Preller 8. 


T 3. Strab. 14. 655 among famous Rhodians Avipovxos 6 é€x t&v Ilepimdrwv Kai 
Aewvidns 6 Lruikds, Ere 5€ rpdrepov IIpaéipavns Kai ‘lepwvupos nai Evdnyos. 
Preller 5; Wilamowitz, Hellenist. D. 11. 276, n. 1; Bignone, L’ Aristot. perduto ii. 54 n. 1. 


T 4. Apollod. Chron. ap. Diog. Laert. 10. 13 (on Epicurus) rotérov ‘AroAAddwpos 
ev Xpovixois Navoidavous axoicai Pyar xai IIpaéupavous. 


Preller 6 f.; Hirzel, Unters. Cic. phil. Schr. i, 1877, p. 165; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ili. a3, p. 364, n. 2; 
Susemihl, i. 145 n. 738; Jacoby, Apollod. Chrontk, fr. 75; FGH, 244, F 41; Bignone, l.c. 54, n. 1. 


T 5. a. Callim. fr. 100 g Schn. (Achilles, Vata Aratit in Comm. Ar. Rel., p. 78 
Maass) péuvnrar yotv avrod (Apdrov) cai Kaddipaxos ws mpecBurépov od povov ev tots 
"Envypdppaow aAda Kai ev tois [Ipos [Tpagéidavny, wavy éemawav adbrov ws toAvpabh Kai 
Gpurrov TrownTHV. 

b. ? Cf. Vita Arati Latina, p. 149 M. factus est autem nimis multum litteratus 
vir, sicut testatur Callimachus adsistens ei propter Praxiphanem Mytilenum. 


Cf. above, p. 13 and below, p. 25. 
T6. Schol. Flor. Callim. PSI 1219 (vol. xi, 1935, p. 146) Avovucio Su[oli . . Kai 


AoxaAn[mdin 7@ Lixe|Aby wai [locedinmw 7h ovo . . .] vpummm TH pyropt wai Ava .. .] 
Bw xai IIpagidavyn 7H Mirv[Anvaiw, trois pe|upopevo[e|s adrov To Katvo[ yvov THv town |watwv 
Kal Ort ovxL pHKOS NPA... 


Cf. above, p. 16. 


T 7. Epiphan. De Fide 3. 34 (= Diels Doxog. p. 592) ITpafihavns ‘Pddios ra. adra 7h 
Qeodpdorw edd~ace. Cf. T 2 b. 

T 8. Clem. Strom. I. 16. 79. 4 (p. 51. 21 Stahlin) wvopacPn 5€ ypapparixos ws viv 
ovopalopev mpa@tos IIpakidavns Avovvardavouvs MuriAnvaios. 

T 9a. Schol. Vat. Dion. Thrax, p. 164 Hilgard (Gram. Gr. vol. iti) = Diels Vorsok.* 
72, NO. 1a dutty S€ €oTw 7 ypappariKyn: 7) wev yap TEpi TOvS yapaKTHpas Kal Tas TOV 
oToLyelwy expwvioes KaTayiveTat, NTIS Kal ypaypatiKy A€yeTat TraAaid, ovca Kai mpOo THY 
Tpwikdv, oxeddov 5€ Kai dua tH dicer mpoedAMotca: 7 Sé mepi tov EAAnviopor, Fris Kab 
vewrépa eativ, apkapevn pev amd Oeayévous, reXeoBeioa (5€) mapa tadv IlepimaryntiKdy 
IIpafiddvous te Kai ‘Apiororédous: Kai tis wév ypaypatinns TéAos TO ed avaywwoxKeu, 
ths 5€ ypayparics TO ed ypaderv. 

T 9. 6. Schol. Lond. ib. p. 448 Svadéper 5€ ypapparixy ypaypariotinns: 4 ev yap 
ypappaTiKn vewTépa amd Qeayévous, reréAcorat 8° amo rHv Tlepirarynrixdv [I pakupavovs 
te Kat ApiororéAous: 7) 5€ ypaypariorixy adaid, tows 5€ ayedov dua TH dvoet mpoeAPodaa’ 
Kai THis pev TéEAOS TO ypadew, THS 5é TO avaywwoxerr. 


Laqueur PW, s.v. “Theagenes’, no. 9, and the works quoted there. 
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Fragments 
F 1. (1 Preller) Philod. [epi wounudrwv v, fr. 9. 28 Jensen Lpalé|updvns 8 Erepa 


pev twa Aéyer wept THs aperis ev [7]@ mpwitw ITepi roun[ud|rwv, [Hv] eviore cai n[ pay] uarwv 
ovrwv [aya]O[ dv] o[d]« evetvai [dnow). 

F 2. (2) Diog. Laert. 3.8 ‘O35’ ody piAdcodos ([TAdrwv) Kai Iooxpare: didos Fv. Kai 
abrav ITpagidavns ovvéypayse StarpiByv twa [lepi rowntav yevouevny ev ayp@ rapa ITAdrwv 
emtevwbévros Tot *Icoxpdarous. 


Preller 15; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. 310; Wilamowitz, Platon, ii, 106, n. 1. 


F 3. Pap. Oxy. (vol. viii, 1911) no. 1086, col. 1. 11-18 (Comm. on part of Ji. B) 
[tsrmrot pev yey’ aporat (B 763)- 76 onpetov or]|t mpos To Sevrepov mpdrepov amjvrnoev. THv d’ 
a[moAoyiav Tob mounrob evreibev 6 Apliorapyos meroinrat pos IIpaéipavnv. éxeivos [yap 
Gavpale: tov ’Odvocea da 70] wapn[ylopexds wpytAnkora TH nrpi Kalra THv TeAEUTI epi 
TnAeudxov Kai] [Inveddrns epwrica, émedynrep ws eu pada [axotoa béder Ta ovp- 
Bavra ev rH alrovaia. 7 5€, dnoiv, n “AvrixAeva cvverwrarn [odoa evOds mrepi ara Tadra 
Kata|yiverat KTA. onpuevodrat dé ort Sta travTos [6 mounTHs ovTws eis Ta VoTEpa Tp|dTEpOS 
atravTg Kata idiav cvvynGeav. 

Supplements by Wilamowitz and Hunt; transl. by Hunt, p. 94: “The sign is affixed because 
he has dealt first with what comes second. This is the basis of Aristarchus’ defence of the poet 


against Prax. The latter is surprised at Odysseus’, etc. The ref. is to A 164-203, where Anticleia 
answers Odysseus’ questions in inverse order (dorepov mpdrepov). 


F 4. (4) Demet. De eloc. 55-8 rots 5€ zapamAnpwparixois cvvddopos ypnoréov oby ws 
mpocOykais Kevais Kat olov mpoodipacw 7 mapagvcopaow, womep ties TH Sy ypavrac 
mpos ovdev Kal T@ vu... GAN’ av cupPdAdrAwvrai te 7H peyeBet Tod Adyou KrA. AapBdverar dé 
Kav Tra@nriKots troAAdKis 6 civdeapos odTos, Womep eri THS KaAupots mpos tov ’ Odvacda 

Avoyevés Aaepridin rroAupnyav’ ’Odvoced, 

ovTw d7 olkdvde didn és matpida yaiav (€ 203). 
ei yobv Tov avvdeopov e€éAois, ovveEaipynoets Kai TO 7aBos. KabdAov yap, womep 6 II paki- 
gpavns pow, avTi pvypa@v trapeAapBavovro ot Towdro. odvdeopor Kai oTrevaypav, twom7ep 
TO aa al Kai TO deb Kai Totdy Ti €oTW, Ws adros nat, TO 

Kai vt x’ ddvpopevorow _— (mr 220) 

empepev, Eupaciv Twa Exov oiKTpod ovouaTos. ot S€ mpos ovdev avamAnpoivres, doi, 
TOV GUVOEGpOY €oiKaGW Tois UToKpLTAis Tots TO Kai TO mpds OvdSEY Erros A€éyovow, olov Et Tis 
dde A€éyou 

Kadviwy pév 4S€ yaia [Tedorrias yBoves 

(ped) 
ev avrimopOots medi’ Exovo’ evdaipova 
(ai at). (Eur. Meleag. fr. 515 N*.) 

ws yap tapéAKket TO ai ai Kai To hed evOdde, ovTw Kai 6 mavTaxod patnv €uBadddpevos 
<avvieopos>. 

On the corrupt sentence cf. Radermacher’s and Rhys Roberts’s editions. 


F 5. (6) Proclus Comm. Hes., praef. p. 3 f. Gaisf. ore 5€ 76 pooipidv ties dréyparbar, 
womep dAdo te Kai Apiorapyxos oBeXilwv tovs atixous Kat ITpakipdvns 6 rot Geodpdorov 
pabynrys, undé Todro ayvod@pev. odTos pévro. Kai evtvyeiv dnow ampooyudotrw TH BiBrAiw 
Kal apyouevw xywpis Tis éemxKAjncews tHv Movody éevredbev ‘ode apa potvov env epidwy 
yevos (Hes. Op. 11). 

S. Martin, D. Prooem. zu d. Erga des Hes. 1898, p. 4; Rzach, Hes. Carm. (ed. mai.) 1902, on 

ll. 1-10; Wilamowitz, Hes. Erga, 1928, p. 38 f. 


F 6. (5) Proclus Plat. Tim. p. 14 Diehl (on Plato Tim. (init.) efs do rpeis, 6 5€ 57 
téraptos Hyuiv, @ pire Tipase, 7ot ..., KTA.). I]pakupavns 5€, 6 rod Oeodpdorov Eraipos, 
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éyxaAet 7@ [Ddtwu mpdrov pév ort mpddndAov ov Kai 7H atcOjnoe: yuwpysov T@ Lwxparer 
mepeOnxe 70 els SUo Tpeis: Ti yap edetro Tob apiOpeiv 6 SwKparns, iva yv@ To TAHGos T&v 
dmnvrnkdtwy €is THY ouvovoiav; Sevrepov Sd, Stu To Térapros efHAAake, Kai od cuppuvws 
Tois mpoeipnpevors* axdAovOov yap 7H pév els Svo tpeis TO Térrapes, TH S€ TérapTos TO 
apa@ros Sevrepos TpiTos. 

F 7. (3) Hesych. dcatpoyddes: eldos rroinpatos, ws ioropet IIpagupavyns. (?) dvopa 
KUptov. 

F 8. (7) Schol. (L) Soph. Oed. Col. go0 omevServ amo purijpos: avri tis BAa’rns* ta&v 
S° eénynoapévwv ardvrwv abro [Ipagupavns done? apewov amodiovat axovwy To vrodnpma, 
olov r@v m0d@v To KaAvppa. 

avré Elmsley, adrév cod. (sc. suripa Papag.). Cf. Preller. 


F 9. (8) Lex. Seg. no. 6, Bekker Anecd. Gr. p. 348. 14 (= Phot. s.v. ala p. 38 ed. 
Reitzenstein, Der Anfang d. Lex. d. Phot. 1907) ala: Enpacia: onpaiver 5€ Kai TO &v 
ayyeiw oAtyov bypdv: ovrw ITIpagupavns. 

Cf. Hesych. s.v. dla; Schol. Theoc. 5. 109 a and b. 
F 10 (2) Marcellinus, Vit. Thuc. 29 cvvexpovwe 8’, ws dnor IIpakupavns ev 7H ITepi 


toropias, TTAdtwn 7H coped, Aydbwu trpayix@, Nucnpdrw éroro@ nai Xowirw cai 
MedAavirridn: wai érei pev Ln ApyxéAaos, ddogos Fv us emi zAciorov (viz. Thucydides), as 
<6» adres IIpakidavns SnA0i, torepov Sé Sayroviws eOavpacbn. 
Wilamowitz, Herm. xii, 1877, p. 353; Einl.i.d. gr. Trag. 16, n. 25; Hellenist. D. 1. 54. 2; Hirzel, 
Herm. xiii, 1878, p. 46; Schdll, ib. 446; P. Scheller, De Hellentstica historiae conscribendae arte, 
1911, p. 70; Leo, Gétt. Gel. N. 1912, p. 274; B. L. Ullman, History and Tragedy (Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc. \xxiii, 1942), p. 28, n. 14. 


F 11. Carneiscus Philista, Pap. Herc. 1027 (Crénert Kolotes u. Mened. 1906, 60 ff.) : 

a. fr. viii... 6 IIpafidavns . . . 

b. col. vili domjep [kai] IIpa[E]ipdvn[s, od adyjac[r]dov, «¢ odrws . . . T]av [€]u péow 
Ka... .|yrwy aovvorrov .. . Gelwpotvras, OTL ov. .... vov avOpwros aveorp|éde[r]lo 
mpos Tas Tav...., HT|Tov exopevos [Tav 7a ]Odv cai r&v Aoi rev Siab€cewv, wWolmep ai KrA. 

c. col. x rov|rwv Sé a[ploler]pnuevwv, Zodrupe, vopilw davepov yey[o|vévat, Sud7t waxpav 
amretye IIpakidavns tot trav Sedvrwv tt AeAoyiobar epi dirias Kai THY TROOHKOVOaY ExEW 
KaTaoraow eu pidwy teAdc[vTlais Kai ws moAAfs dovpdwvias Eyeyev 6 Adyos, dv ErrovnoaTo 
TEpi TOUTWY Kal KTA. 

d. col. xiii eiodye ofd]v €v 7H ofulyypdpypate [Ipagidavns xakov pév, (ds> e€arrara 
tov tdvov [vilov, p[o]xO[n]pas dé didous ovr[alvaorpagycerarov..... Aovy yyy[oliws rT. a 
5é Kai mavt[eAds od diAjjole]e worep €au[ tov: Exerta Sé ei]odyer II [pakiupavns Kr. 

Crénert, l.c. 72. An Epicurean work on friendship arguing throughout against a book by P. 
on the same subject. Crénert, with much probability, infers from d that Praxiphanes’ work 
was a dialogue; b treats of the subject of the emotions (7d6), c mentions the chief subject, i.e. 
friendship, and specifies another, i.e. behaviour on the death of a friend. 


P., son of Dionysiphanes, was born at Mytilene in the island of Lesbos (T 58, 6, 8). 
He studied at Athens in the Peripatos under Theophrastus (F 5, 6), but did not 
become head of the school (T 2). In Strabo and the doxographic tradition he is called 
a Rhodian (T 3, 7; whether the inscription T 1 contained ‘Pdécos or MuriAnvaios in 
the lacuna after the name and in the subscriptio is uncertain). This has been rightly 
understood to imply migration to Rhodes (Wilamowitz and Bignone T 3) where 
there had been a flourishing Peripatetic tradition since Eudemus, the pupil of Aristotle. 
Crénert (Kolotes u. Men. 74) has drawn attention to the fact that his name does not 
appear among the scholars to whom Theophrastus, in his will (Diog. Laert. 5. 2. 51), 
leaves the school. This probably means that at the time of Theophrastus’ death he 
was not in Athens, possibly in Rhodes; other explanations, however, are possible. 
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Rhodes was nearer to the cultural centre of Egypt than Athens; this fact may or may 
not account for the relation with Callimachus which is attested by the title of the 
Alexandrian’s book IIpos IIpagupavnv (T 5a). He is called a teacher of Epicurus, 
mistakenly (Jacoby ref. T 4), since he was of about the same age as, or even younger 
than, Epicurus; Bignone’s recent arguments to the contrary (T 4) will hardly con- 
vince. Through the fact of his studies under Theophrastus, who lived from 372/3 to 
288/7, he is dated at about 340 to ? . The Delian inscription in his honour (T 1) was 
put up sometime about the middle of the third century; no more precise date has as 
yet been fixed (reff. T 1).'_ The dates in the Greek and Latin Lives of Aratus do not 
help for P. Callimachus praises Aratus in JIpds ITpa€é. in a way similar to Epig. 27; 
if then the prose work, like the epigram, is to be put after the Phaenomena which was 
published in the sixties (Wilamowitz, T 1, convincingly), ITpés ITpa€. is dated at about 
260. Whether the Delian inscription was granted for political or literary activity 
is unknown. 

The following titles are mentioned in our sources: JTepi zownudrwy in at least two 
books (F 1 €v t@ mpwirw LITepi woun[pa)rwr) ; a dialogue [Tepi moinrdv (F 2) ;? and [Tepi 
toropias, also very probably a dialogue (F 10). The title of the ethical work is lost 
(F 11); [Tepi drAias is the most likely conjecture. The book was probably a dialogue 
also. F 3-9 are not with certainty to be assigned to any of these titles, which in any 
case cannot be more than a selection. 

Even if we had the titles of all his critical works we should misjudge Praxiphanes 
if we thought of him as a literary critic of the Alexandrian brand. We are likely to 
make the same mistake with regard to other early Peripatetics. These men repre- 
sented a philosophical tradition. We may well be disappointed if we measure it by 
Aristotelian standards, but if we compare it with Alexandrian criticism, we must 
realize that it is there none the less. Our sources took that tradition for granted and, 
consequently, tell us little of the philosophical background of post-Aristotelian 
teaching in the Lyceum. A comparison with Callimachus reveals some important 
differences. 

Praxiphanes forms part of the so-called doxographic tradition. That tradition is a 
philosophical one; it does not concern literary criticism. Its contents belong to 
philosophy proper, particularly to metaphysics and what was then called physics. 
That is the meaning of T 7: I]pagidavns ‘“Pddws ra atta rH Geodpdotw eddéace.? To 
metaphysics we add ethics; the work from which F 11 is quoted must have repre- 
sented traditional Peripatetic teaching to evoke Epicurean polemic such as we find in 
Carneiscus’ fragments. Thus we do well to take an expression like 6 rod Qeodpdorov 
éraipos (F 6, cf. 5) at its face-value. Praxiphanes appears to have been an orthodox 
Peripatetic. 

We must therefore expect similar traces in his poetic criticism. We have seen 
that Callimachus’ literary views lack philosophical consistency. This fact should 
show up the opposite tendency in the Aristotelians. Aristotle’s Poetics is built on a 
set of philosophical terms which were applied to poetry, not deduced from it. Professor 





t All the arguments put forward by Wilhelm 
(ref. T 1) in favour of an exact date have proved 
of no avail. In particular, no argument based 
on Agathostratus is valid since the inscription 
adduced by Wilhelm does not contain Agatho- 
stratus’ name, cf. Roussel, CBH 1911, p. 443 
and Tarn, Antig. Gon. 1913, p. 469. This fact 
also disposes of Beloch’s date for Praxiphanes in 
Gr. Gesch. iv. 17. 1925, p. 598. 

2 The existence of two similar works on poetics 
has sometimes been doubted, e.g. recently by 


A. Rostagni, Riv. Fil., N.S. iv, 1926, p. 465, n. 2, 
on Iepi zrocy[ya]rwv: ‘si non é falsa lettera, é 
probabilmente un equivoco’. This inference 
seems rash; [epi wounudrwy may have been an 
acroamatic work. Later Hellenistic works bear 
the same title, e.g. Philodemus’s book in which 
it is quoted ; the title seems to appear here first. 
Aristotle also wrote two main works on literary 
criticism, a dialogue JTepi wotnrav and an acro- 
amatic work ITepi wountixfs, our Poetics. 


3 Cf. also T 2b. 
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Rostagni has shown this for the Aristotelian xa@éAov or ‘universal’ ;' it equally applies 
to the whole set of terms developed in the decisive chapters 8 and 9.” The idea of 
organic unity is one of them. It lies at the root of Aristotle’s philosophy of art, and 
remained one of the most typical Peripatetic tenets. It is the basis for the more speci- 
fied doctrines of organic size, majesty of style, etc., which we have discussed in our 
last section. And it is from those ideas that the doctrine of tragedy and the long 
(Homeric) epic, as the two ideal forms of serious poetry, is derived. This we should 
expect to find in any traditional Peripatetic system, and we cannot therefore be 
astonished to find Praxiphanes among the advocates of the Long Epic of organic size, 
and thus in the camp opposed to Callimachus. What he thought about the Cyclic 
Epic in general, and Antimachus in particular, we are not told; but we have 


seen already that this is a question of secondary importance. In the opinion of an . 


Aristotelian critic, any epic writer who tried to proceed according to the principles 
of unity and style laid down in the Poetics could rightly be judged on his merits; 
Callimachus, on the other hand, would have thought him wrong as a matter of 
principle. 

There was a considerable amount of criticism levelled against Aristotle in his 
own school,* but that seems not to have affected the doctrine of dramatic unity and 
its corollaries. Aristotle himself had applied it to the epic.5 Another important 
application of the same principle was probably discussed in the works of Praxiphanes, 
and his master Theophrastus, entitled [Tepi toropias. It is true that nothing survives 
apart from the one fragment, F 10; and that looks like an unimportant ‘synchronism’ 
rather than a piece of philosophical discussion. This synchronism, however, is likely 
to represent the scene of a dialogue at the Macedonian court of Archelaus with 
Thucydides and the poets as dialogi personae (Hirzel, Schdll, reff. F 10). If this is so, 
the further inference is indicated by the title that in the dialogue Thucydides discussed 
the principles of historical writing with the poets named in the fragments, and with 
that we are back in the atmosphere of the Poetics (chap. 9). I conclude then that the 
main subject of the dialogue was the ‘universal character’ (xafdAov) of poetry as 
opposed to the particularity (xa@’ €xaorov) of history, as laid down by Aristotle in that 
famous chapter. This must of course remain an inference, but it seems to me a 
likely one.® 


* Cf. particularly the introduction to his 6 With the evidence at our disposal we are 


edition of the Poetics. 

2 T am thinking of the év xai GAov, the xa8dAou 
and xaé’ Exacrov, the olov dv yévorro and ra 
yevopeva, and, most important, the xara ro ¢i- 
KOS 7) TO GvayKaiov. 

3 Arist. Poetics 7. 1450° 36 yéyeOos generally ; 
1451 1 ff., esp. #10, for tragedy; chap. 24, esp. 
1459” 28, on epic; cf. above, p. 18, n. 3, Praxi- 
phanes T 6 pijxos. On Callimachus’ use of pijxos 
see above, p. 17. 

4 Criticism seems to have been directed 
particularly against ‘dualistic’ doctrines which 
had a Platonic ring, such as the immortality of 
the soul, the vois Ovpabev eiouwv, and the primacy 
of the ‘theoretical’ life. I have tried to give an 
account of this type of heterodoxy in my article 
‘Peripatos’, col. 19 ff. A different, and perhaps 
more important, type is represented by non- 
Aristotelian conclusions drawn from Aristotelian 
premisses. 

S$ Ar, Poet. chaps. 23 f.; 26. 1462° 4. 


at present unable to tell how Theophrastus or 
Praxiphanes solved the problem. It remains to 
be seen whether the so-called ‘Peripatetic 
history’ was really conceived by genuine Peri- 
patetics like Theophrastus and Praxiphanes, or 
whether it is merely an adaptation made by 
outsiders like Duris. Prof. Ullman (ref. F 10) 
warns us against the name ‘Peripatetic tragic 
history’ because Aristotle did not favour that 
application of poetry to history (l.c. 33, n. 49). 
His article has raised the problem afresh. Un- 
fortunately he goes to the opposite extreme by 
attributing to Isocratean influence the whole of 
‘tragic history’. That is not convincing, and 
Duris’ proem alone should have precluded any 
such attempt. The problem is really more com- 
plicated since we have to deal with Isocratean as 
well as Peripatetic influences. Also, Prof. Ull- 
man talks as if we knew Aristotle’s ideas about 
possible applications of poetical principles to 
history, and holds that ‘it was a betrayal of 
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This then is the general philosophical and literary background against which we 
must set Praxiphanes’ grammatical fragments. He specialized in that sort of literary 
criticism which, without his philosophical foundation, was just then developing in 
Alexandria under the name of ‘grammar’. Since he seemed to foreshadow that 
development later times called him ‘the first grammarian’ (T 8).' Seven fragments, 
accidentally preserved by later writers, cover most of the field of Alexandrian scholar- 
ship. He defines and illustrates the parts of speech (F 4, an impressive fragment on 
the power of particles), makes observations on Homer’s style (F 3), collects and 
explains glosses (F 7-9), discusses the genuineness of early literature (F 5, he rejects as 
spurious the proem to Hesied’s Works and Days because he had found an edition which 
was ampooyuaordv), and criticizes style (Homer’s F 3, Plato’s F6). Thissort of activity, 
as well as the literary character of some of his books, must have interested the 
Alexandrians, and we find them acquainted with his work. Aristarchus seems to 
have agreed with him as to the spurious character of Hesiod Op. 1-10. On the other 
hand, when we find Aristarchus opposed to him as in F 3, the Alexandrian appears 
as the master owing to his closer observation of Homeric idiom. In his criticism of 
Homer (F 3), and even more of Plato (F 6), Praxiphanes seems to have little patience 
with the individual character of the style he deals with. But when he maintains a 
general principle, as in F 4, his observations seem more convincing. 


VI. Cattimacuus’ I[]poy ITPASI®ANHN 
I would sum up the result of my discussion as follows: 


(1) The title of Callimachus’ lost work means ‘Against’, not ‘Dedicated to’, 
Praxiphanes. So much seems indicated by the appearance of Praxiphanes among the 
opponents of Callimachus (Schol. Flor.) as well as by his Aristotelian principles. 


(2) The subject of the work, or at least the chief subject, was the Long Epic 
(Schol. Flor.), a problem in which, as we have seen, Callimachus fundamentally 
differed from the Peripatos. 


(3) The only? actual fragment of the work appears as fr. 100g in Schneider’s 
collection (T 5a, above, p. 20), and has been analysed for its bearing on Callimachus’ 
biography: péuvnrat yodv adrod (‘Apdrov) cai KadXipaxyos ws mpecBurépov od povov 
ev tots ‘Emypaypaow adda Kai ev trois [Ipos [Ipagupdvny, mdvu érawav abrov ws toAupabh 
Kat apiorov trounthv. If this assertion can be trusted’ it adds an important point to 
our account. If Aratus was praised in a work of literary criticism for his two qualities 





Aristotle’s creed to apply his pronouncements 
about tragedy to history’ (37). That surely is an 
over-simplification. Paradoxically, despite Poet. 
chap. 9, we do not know Aristotle’s ‘creed’ in 
this matter. Aristotle never gave precepts for 
what history should be, and, as at other points 
where he indicated problems without giving solu- 
tions, there originated an intense discussion in 
his school, to which he himself may or may not 
have contributed his own ideas. We are unlikely 
to make much headway before we have re- 
captured the trend of that discussion, and, in 
particular, Theophrastus’ system of literary 
criticism—a task to which Prof. Rostagni has 
brought many stimulating problems in his 
article in Stud. It., N.S. ii, 1922. 

' In a different historical scheme he appears, 
along with Aristotle, as the culmination of the 
pre-Alexandrian literary scholarship which is 


based on the interpretation of Homer (T 9). 
There may be as much justification in this view 
as in the one given in the text. 

2 K. Dilthey, De Call. Cyd. 18, and O. Immisch, 
Festsch. Gomperz, 1902, p. 273, assigned to IIpos 
ITpagidadvnv the fragment of .Callimachus’ criti- 
cism of Plato. This is not at all unlikely but 
cannot at present be proved. The fragment 
occurs in Proclus Plat. Tim. i, p. 90. 25 Diehl: 
parnv obv dAnvaddow Kaddipaxos xai Aodpis ws 
ITAdrwvos odn ovros ixavot Kxpivew mounrds. Calli- 
machus was concerned with Plato’s interest in 
Antimachus, cf. FGH, 76, F 83 Jac., Antim. 
T 1 Wyss, Rostagni Riv. Fil., N.S. v, 1927, pp. 166 
ff., and Duris was probably referred to by him. 
The fragment certainly suits our context well. 

3 Our criticism above, p. 13 n. 4, concerned 
the chronological conclusions, not the actual 
fragment. 
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of learning and poetic skill, that praise must have arisen from Callimachus’ theory of 
poetry like the points made at the end of the Aetia, in Epig. 27, and other poems.' I 
therefore conclude that the didactic epic was mentioned in contrast to the heroic one, 
as in Epig. 27 Homer and Hesiod are contrasted. In accordance with his literary views 
Callimachus praised Aratus for the learned character of his work and the Aemrov or 
pedxpov of his style. This is the doctrine of the new school of literature, and it is 
directed against the classicists in Athens and elsewhere. 


If these suggestions are right it would appear that the transition from Aristotle’s 
school to Alexandria has been over-simplified. The Museign is not a specialized form 
of the Peripatos. Despite close personal contact in the early years, despite likenesses 
in organization and method, one cannot say that the younger school is a product of 
the older. Once the Museion was fully established its anti-Aristotelian features became 
apparent. The speculative side of Aristotle’s philosophy had never been taken up in 
Alexandria; ethics and rhetoric were not adapted to the conditions in the new 
capital, and most important of all, certain fundamental Aristotelian principles seemed 
then superseded and out of date. The city-state character of Aristotle’s Politics, and 
his clean-cut division between Greeks and Barbarians, were an anachronism in the 
period after Alexander, and could certainly not appeal to the Ptolemies. Erato- 
sthenes, Callimachus’ pupil, probably echoes the sentiment of the court when he 
contradicts Aristotle’s political doctrine. In literature the combination of poetry 
and criticism which is so typical of Alexandria does not betray Aristotelian influence. 
Moreover, the very principles of Aristotle’s literary theory must have seemed out- 
moded to the dominant party. Callimachus himself is not an Aristotelian in spite of 
the Peripatetic character of his scholarly work. As a poet and critic he is opposed 
to Aristotle. His opposition grew out of, and was implied in, his poetry ; it seems to 


have been argued explicitly in the book against Praxiphanes. 
K. O. BRINK. 


OXFORD. 





 Callim. Epig. 27 Wil. (A.P. 9. 507) ‘“Howddou 76 
7 devopa Kai 6 TpoTos: ov Tov aoddv Eoxaror, 
GAN’ oxvéw pt TO peAxporarov Tay éeméwv 6 LodAeds 
ameudtato: yxaipere Aerrai phaes, Aprrov ovp- 
Bodov dypumvins. Fr. an. 388 Schn. (Marcus ap. 
Front. ad M. 1. 4, p. 11 N. = I, p. 94 Haines) 
mower. pada vépovTs map’ tynov dos tmmov 
‘Howdw, Movoéwv éopos 67’ jwriace, cf. Aet. fr. 9. 
84 Pf. (Oxy. 1ort). . . 7@ Motoa modda vénovre 
Bora ov pv0ovs €Bddovro map’ txr[c]ov dédos 


immov (cf. Hes. Theog. 22 f.). 

2 Eratosth. against Aristotle’s political opin- 
ions: Strabo I, p. 66; W. W. Tarn, Alexander 
and the Unity of Mankind, 1933. p. 7. Cf. Wila- 
mowitz’s convincing argument, Briefwechsel m. 
Mommsen, p. 250, against Mommsen’s remark in 
The Provinces of the Rom. Emp. ii. 241, n. 2 
(=R.G. v. 562) that the Ptolemies professed 
Aristotelian politics and that Eratosthenes was 
opposed to them. 
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IMAGERY IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


OF all the dialogues that may be said to be in Plato’s normal style, the Republic seems 
to be the richest in imagery. The Phaedrus may contain more of such figurative 
language, but its whole atmosphere and style are so artificial as to place it outside 
comparison. The Republic stands, in this respect as in philosophic content, between 
the relative plainness of the earlier works and the didactic heaviness of the Laws, 
which is relieved by proverbial, rather than by imaginative, illustration. 

The similes and metaphors of the Republic do not appear to have been studied 
separately. G. O. Berg’s Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato (1904) 
gives a full and careful summary and classification covering the whole body of Plato’s 
works. Berg takes these figurative expressions singly, studies their form, and tabulates 
their fields of reference. He does not dwell upon their interrelationship—the mixing 
and shifting of imagery, or the persistence of a dominating figure through a long 
passage interspersed with minor illustrations. Nor does he consider that subtle and 
difficult question, the degree of conscious imagery that may be assumed in the writer’s 
choice of a word metaphorical in origin. Plato’s prose is, like any other developed 
literary prose, full of such words ; how far are we to reckon them as the common coin 
of speech, or how far as still, for him, figurative in their use? 

As regards the field of reference, Plato’s choice of imagery in the Republic is on 
much the same lines as in his dialogues as a whole. Illustrations from human situa- 
tions or activities, institutions, arts, and crafts greatly outnumber those from the 
animal world or from inanimate nature. This is in interesting contrast to the field of 
Homeric simile. But already in Pindar the human analogies have begun to pre- 
ponderate—see, e.g., the list in Gildersleeve’s index to his Olympians and Pythians. 
Plato’s preference for such may be related, as Berg suggests, to their greater useful- 
ness for his arguments; it also obviously reflects the natural background of the citizen 
of Athens. Among the references to social life, several have the point and elegance of 
little scenes from comedy ; such are the orphan heiress and the bald tinker, 495 c ff. ; 
the supposititious son, 537 C ff.; the father and his dissolute offspring, 569 A ff. (The 
same quality is of course observable in the passage (e.g.) about the timocratic man and 
his jealous mother, 549 D ff.) Of illustrations derived from arts and crafts, the 
references to painting are specially numerous; fewer relate to sculpture, only one 
(Opityxos, 534 E) to architecture. Actual similes from music are only two (432 A and 
443 D), but the figurative use of dpyovia, etc., is of course frequent. References to 
athletics and to sport are fairly numerous, and there are instances from games of 
draughts (487 C), moAets (422 D f.), dice (604 c), and from marionettes (514 B). Of the 
illustrations from animals, the dog and the wolf are most frequent ; a few others are 
striking and important, and the drones (552 c ff.) will be specially considered later. 
A certain number of illustrations are derived from myths, from the poets, or from 
proverbs. 


COMPARISONS AND METAPHORS IN THE REPUBLIC 


1. Human situations, activities, | Fall from seat, 553 B-C. Getting a light, 427 D. 


relationships. Sinews cut, 411 B. Telling stories, 376 D. 
Journey, 328E, 532E, 614£E, | Swimming, 453 D, 529 C. Among wild beasts, 496 D. 
621 D; of life, 3658; of argu- | Benumbed, 503 D. Taking shelter, 496 D. 


ment, 420B, 435D, 453, | Ailing in body, 4258, 556, | Prisoners, 514 4 ff. 

462 E, 543 C, 588 B. 579 C. Cruel master, 329 C. 
Climbing hill, 452 c, 568 c. Short-sighted, 585 A, 595 E-596 A. | Children, 330 E, 557 C, 604 C. 
Stumbling, 451 A. Dreaming, 476 C, D. Bloom of youth, 6or B. 

Out of breath, 568 D. Tasting, 496C, 582 B, 592 A. Lovers 607 E. 
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Marriage, 490B, 495 E-4964, 
603 A-C. 

Father and son, 506 E ff., 569 A. 

Old women, 350 E. 


2. Social background and Inst- 
tutions. 

Bathman, 344 D. 

Feasting, 352 B ff., 354 B. 

Cupbearer, 562 C, D. 

Orphan heiress, 495 C ff. 

Supposititious son, 537 E ff. 

Bazaar, 557 D. 

Doctor, 564 B, C, 567 C. 

Finance, 345A, 506 Eff., 612¢, 
D. 

Sanctuary, 495 D. 

Mysteries, 378 A. 

Theatre, 451C, 490C, 5548, 
560 E, 577 B, 580 B. 

Marionettes, 514 B. 

Law, 337 D, 380 C, 450 A, 580 A. 

Exile, 607 B ff. 

Monarchy, 509 D, 553C ff., 560Cc ff., 
573 D ff., 587 B. 

Warfare, 362D, 368B, 472A, 
473 E, 534 C, 566. 

Seafaring, 457B, 473, 488 A-E, 
551 C, 553 A, 591 E, 616 €. 

Hunting, 401 C, 410A f., 432 B ff, 
462 A, 553 A. 

Athletics, 403 E, 405 C, 465 D ff., 503 
E ff., 544 B, 583 B, 608 C, 612 D, 
613 B, 621 C, D. 
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Indoor games, 422 D, 487 C, 604 C. 


3. Arts and Crafts. 

Painting, 377E, 484C, 488A, 
500 E501 C, 504 D, 529 B-E. 
Sculpture, 361 D, 420C, 540C, 

611 C. 
Modelling, 377 A et passim, 588 D. 
Building, 534 E. 
Metalwork, 411 B, 415 A, 503 A ff. 
Dyeing, 430 A ff. 
Embroidery, 557 C. 
Use of funnel, 411 A. 
Fire-sticks, 435 A. 
Bridle, 496 B. 
Lead weights (for net) 519 A. 
Scales, 544 D, 550 E. 
Nest of boxes, 616 D. 
Gardening, 589 B, 606 D. 
Craftsmen marred in body, 495 D. 
Tinker, 495 E. 
Music, 432 A, 443 D. 
Mathematics, 509 D ff., 534 D. 


4. Animals. 

Wild beasts, 336B, 411 D, E, 496 D. 

Wolf, 336 p f., 415 E, 565 D ff. 

Dog, 375 A ff., 404 A, 416 A, 422 D, 
440D, 451Dfi., 469 E, 5374, 
539 B. 

Fox, 365 c. 

Pig, 372 D, 535 E. 

Colts, 413 D. 

Cattle, 586 A, B. 





Tame beast, 493 A ff. 

Mixed creature, 588 c ff. 

Ape, 590 B. 

Serpent, 358 B. 

Birds, 398 A, 467 D, 548 A, 573 E. 
Bees, 365 A, 520 B, 552 C fff. 
Gadfly, 577 E. 


5. Nature. 

Wind, 394 D, 401 C, 496 D. 

Hail, 496 D. 

Mud, 533 D. 

Sea (waves), 457 B, 472 A, 473 C. 

Barnacles, etc., 611 D, E. 

Whirlpool, 424 A. 

Sun, 508 a ff. 

Light and darkness, 5144 ff. et 
passim. 

Rainbow, 616 B. 

Shooting stars, 621 B. 

Seed and plants, 491 B ff., 495 A, 
497 B, 565 D. 

Soil, 401 B, 495 A. 


6. Proverbial sayings. 341 C, 426 E, 
479 B,C, 498A, 544D, 5698, 
596 A, 597 E, 621 B. 


7. Myths. 5§21C, 529D, 558A, 
560C, 565D, 586c, 588C, 
590 A, 599 C, 612 B. 


8. Anecdotes. 329E ff., 359 C ff. 
439 E ff. 


In considering the incidence and the significance of Plato’s figurative language, it 





is not always easy to draw the line between mere illustrative analogy (particularly 
frequent in the earlier books of the Republic) and instances which, while they may be 
deliberately adduced in the course of argument, stand out with an imaginative quality 
of their own. But the main distinction can as a rule be made. Thus, e.g., at 332 D-E or 
341 C the work of the xuBepvyrns in a ship is used as an instance of réyvn. Contrast the 
extended simile of the Ship, 488 A ff. At 333 B the werrevrixds is used as an instance of 
xpnousos, while at 487 C we have the simile of a game of draughts to illustrate an 
impasse in discussion. At 389 c the man under training appears (among others) as an 
instance of a situation requiring truthfulness; at 403 E we have a metaphor, a@Anrat 
pev yap ot avdpes Tod peyiorov aydvos. The illustrative analogies, as such, follow the 
usual Socratic lines; the herdsman, the doctor, the ship’s captain are frequent in 
comparisons with the ruler. Often they occur in groups, as at 389 c, where we have 
the relationship of id:arns to dpywv compared successively to that of patient to doctor, 
of athlete to trainer, and of seaman to captain. One of the most striking single 
illustrations, standing out with the pictorial effect of a simile, is that of the arpdoBtAos 
(436 D) which exemplifies motion and rest combined. Other single analogies prove 
essential to the development of the argument ; thus at 368 D the instance of ypdupara 
leads on to the idea of justice év weiLou, and so to the wéAts. At 375 A the instance of 
the watch-dog develops into an extended comparison which becomes almost an alle- 
gory. At 453D the reference to a swimming-pool proves the introduction to the 
important recurring figure of the waves of argument—cf. 457 B, 472 A. 

The frequency of these illustrations used in discussion raises the question of the 
real origin and basis of Plato’s imagery—how far it is derived from an intellectual 
perception of similarity, and when (if ever) it springs from some intuitive experience 
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comparable to that of the poet. It seems undeniable that the intellectual strain pre- 
dominates, though sometimes we reach another level, as in the imagery of mystical 
union with truth (4848 ff.), or the exuberant picture of the soul of the tyrannical man 
(573A ff.). Plato’s fondness for extended allegory (e.g. the Ship 488 £ ff., or the supreme 
instance of the Cave, 5144 ff.) points to a deliberate choice by the mind; so do the pas- 
sages in which a play on words gives the suggestion for an illustration, as with ré«os 
and the money figure (507 A), wéAcs and the game of ‘cities’ (422 D), iadBeors and the 
climb to knowledge (511 B). 

The combination of the various forms of imagery, both in matter of arrangement 
and in actual mixture of content, shows some interesting variety. Adopting the usual 
distinction between simile (which Plato introduces most often by wozep, also by ofov 
or with a comparative construction) and metaphor (varying from the mere use of 
words figurative in origin to a strongly imaginative phrase), we note the following 
types of arrangement : 

(a) Stmtle > metaphor. 
432 B—D. womep xuvnyéras Twas . . 
KTA. .. . Kai €yw Karidwv, KTA. 
394 D. Orn av 6 Adyos Worep mrvedpua pépyn, tavrn itéov. (On similar fusion in Homer, 
cf. W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor, p. 135.) 


. mepiotacba . . . uy my Svaddyn 7 Sixaoovyn, 


472 A. womep kaTtadpouny emoinow .. . Kal od ovyytyvwoKets oTpayyevopevw. 
(b) Metaphor > simile. 
354.4, B. Tadra...co... ciatidoOw . . . od pévrot Kadds ye eioriapat .. . dA’ worep 


of Aiyvor, erA. Cf. 457 E-458 A, the same figure and arrangement. 
(c) Metaphor > application. 
341 C. Evpeiv emyetpeiv A€ovta Kat cvxogarreiv Opactpuayov. 
467 D. wrepodv xpy mradia Gvra, KTA... . €mi Tods immous avaBuBaoréov. 
Mixture of content is exemplified in the close juxtaposition of different similes, as 
well as in the more subtle form of mixed metaphors. 
Mixed or closely following similes. 
413 D,E. Colts in training > gold tried in fire. womep rovs muwAovus, KrA.. . . Bacavi- 
Lovras moAd parAAov } xpuaov, KTA. 
472 D. Raid on stragglers (simile > metaphor, see above) > third wave (meta- 


phor). wozep xatadpouny éroujow, KrA... . Tw So KUpare, KTA. 
496 D. Man among wild beasts > man sheltering from storm. wozep eis Onpia .. . éu- 
mecwv, KTA. .. . olov ev yeysmue, KTA. 


604 Cc. Dice-players > children hurt. womep ev mrwoer kvBwv, cra... . GAAa pi... 

Ka0dmep mraidas €xopévous Tob mAnyévtos, KTA. 
Mixed Metaphors. 
(2) Words metaphorical, but perhaps no strong image in mind. 

382 C. etdwdAov, od mavu axpatov yeidos. 

424 D. mapavopia.. . etcoxvoapevn pea vrroppet mpos Ta HON. 

520 B, C. 70 ye avropues . . . WoTrEp ev Gpyveow yyeuovas, KTA. (simile). 

567 D. é€v paxapia . . . avaykn Séderar, 7) mpoorarre: avT@, KTA. 

(6) Definite metaphors mixed, or shifting. 

365 C. mpd0upa ... cxjpa... oxvaypadiav ... mepvypamréov, thy Sé . . . ApxtAdxov 
dAwméka éAxréov, xrA. (Adam, ‘The mixture of metaphors is thoroughly 
Platonic’.) 

401 B. Similes and metaphors are here combined into a general image with some 
shifting in detail and one definite incongruity, iyvevew. womep ev xaxf Boravn.. . 
Sperropevoi te Kai veudpevar . . . Tos edpuds Suvayevous iyvevew .. . Womep ev KytEeivw 

Tomw oiKobvres .. . Wamrep apa Pépovoa . . . tyievav, KTA. 
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500 D, E. wAdrrew... Snurovpyov ... ef py... Svaypayecav . . . Cwypadoi. 
534 B,C. womep ev pdyn . . . anta@re TH Adyw Svamope’yrat .. . et my EidwAov Twos 
edamrerat . . . ovetpoToAobyTa Kai bmvwrrovTa, KTA. 

411 A-C. This is perhaps the outstanding example of a succession of figures 
(several are similes) combined with some actual mixing—reinforced, at its 
boldest, by a tag from Homer. ... xarayeiv.. . da rdv Wrwv Worep Sia xwvns 

. « WoTrep aidnpov eudAakev ... Grav... pH avin aAAa KnAj, ... THKEL Kat AciBex, 
Ews av exrnén Tov Oupov Kai éxréun womep vedpa ex Tis yvyis Kai troinon padPakov 
aiyynthny ... Tov Oupov o€vppomov areipydoarto .. . Taxd epeOilopevov Te Kai KaTa- 
oBevvipevov. Gildersleeve’s comment on Pind. Pyth. 1. 82 is perhaps to the 
point here: ‘In moralizing passages the metaphors follow in rapid succession— 
not so much mixing as overlapping.’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to study in detail the relation of Plato’s imagery 
to his argument, or the philosophical inferences to be drawn from it. But certain 
recurring comparisons or metaphors develop into a system of symbolic language 
which is characteristic of the whole dialogue, but which becomes especially rich in the 
later books, as the close argument of the earlier sections gives place to a more imagina- 
tive method. Some of these repeated symbols may be mentioned here. 

The first simile in the dialogue is that of a journey, 328 E; and the last metaphor 
(621 D, SveAnAvOayev) has the same reference, in close association with the literal 
xtAvérns tropeia. The journey of life and the journey of argument recur throughout the 
dialogue. The analogy between sight and intellectual perception is a commonplace, 
but in the passage relating to the Good (to be considered below) it is invested with 
fresh force, and is combined with the symbols up: down, yonder: here. A mystical 
apprehension of truth is symbolized (4848 ff.) by metaphors from marriage. The 
figurative use of témos, mAdrrew, Cwypadds, etc., is frequent with reference to the 
theoretical founding of the zéA1s and education of the guardians. The analogy between 
state and soul leads naturally to a group of metaphors personifying and interrelating 
the ‘parts’ of the soul—ordovs, pulling different ways, argument and persuasion, and 
so forth. The composite creature (588 c ff.) elaborates this idea with the most fan- 
tastic bit of imagery in the whole dialogue. 

Two passages may repay detailed consideration—the system of imagery relating 
to the Good (505 E-540 A), and the various applications of the Drone simile (552 c- 
573 A). 

The Good, 505 E-540 A. 

From the point of view of our study, the interest of this section of the dialogue 
lies in the combination of several recurring images—on the whole compatible with 
each other—with some other and different figures interposed. 

Introduced by reference to the paxporépa zepiodos, 504 B-C, the passage begins 
with the statement 7 rod dyafod isda péyvorov pdbnua, and the whole section is an 
exposition on this theme. The first figure introduced is a comparison with material 
possession—zdoav xrijow éxrijoba, 5058. The metaphor of pursuit (recalling the 
figure of marriage, 490 A ff.) appears in dune, 505 E. These are superseded by the 
figure of light—éoxordoGat, 500 A—which has already been used in several passages 
(478 c is a striking example, where ddéa is yowoews pev . . . oxoTwddaTepov, ayvoias 5é 
davérepov), and which now becomes predominant. At 506c the visual imagery is 
strong—ruddAd re Kai oxodia .. . pavd TE Kai KaAd. 

At 506 E the simile of the Sun is prepared for by reference to éxyovos tod ayaod. 
This figure is temporarily held up by a playful image from finance, introduced by 
dmoreicet, 506 E, and pointed by the double meaning of réxos, 507 A. The main illustra- 
tion proceeds, starting with the contrast between dpao8a: and voeioBat, 507 B. At 
508 B a curious mixed image occurs referring to the faculty of sight—rnv dvvayw . . - 
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€k TOUTOU TapEevoueVvnVY WomeEp errippuTov KéexTynTat. At 508 D there is another mixture, 
od KataAdurret dAnOea . . . eis ToOTO amepeionrat, a returi to the figure of mystic union. 
The parallels between Sun and Good, Eye and Mind, etc., are explicitly pointed in 
what follows, with the introduction of one or two other figures—éméxewa Ths ovoias, 
509 B, and BaotAevew, 509 D. 

The summing-up at 509 E, taira dirra eidn, opardv, vonrov, leads at once to the 
fresh illustration of the Divided Line. Here the accepted reading dvoa tujpara is of 
course symbolic of values. The details in the description of dpard—eixdves, oxvai, év 
tots voacr pavrdopara, KTA., 510 A—emphasize the prevailing figure of Sight ; and oxcad 
is a forecast of the Cave imagery. At 510 B there appears a fresh image which becomes 
important—the often-recurring figure of the journey of thought or argument, com- 
bined with that of an upward progress, specially characteristic of this passage. 76 pév 
avrod... . puyn Cnreiv avayxalerar €€ drolécewv . . . mopevopevn, Td 8’ ad... én’ apynv 
avuTrd0erov €€ brrolécews iotca . . . THY péBodov movovxpevn. Here begins an interesting 
example of metaphorical words, not in themselves very strong, combined and applied 
in significant ways. dmdGecis is taken up in the mathematical sense at 511 A; but with 
further and clearer references to the upward journey (iodcav, dvwrépw éxBaivew), its 
etymology is pointed in a vigorous figure—s11 B, od adrds 6 Adyos dmrerar . . . Tas 
bTrobecers Tovovpevos . . . TH OvTt Urobéces, olov emPdoes Te Kal dpuds, iva péxpe Tod 
avuTrobérov .. . iwv, aiduevos adrfs, maAw ad éxopevos THv éxeivns exopevwv, ovTws emi 
teAeutnv KataBaivyn, xrA. The image of ascent is here made obvious, and the use of 
amreoGat (here rather literal than mystical) and €yeo@a: points vigorously the details 
of the climb up and down. 

The recapitulation at 511 C brings in again the analogy between sight and know- 
ledge—oadéorepov . . . Pewpovpevov, xrA. Now sight and ascent are combined—als ai 
brobéces apxyat . . . VeGoBar of Oewpevor, Sia SE TO ur) Ex” Gpyny aveAOdvres cKotreiv, GAX’ 
e€ trofécewv, xrA. In the final reference to the Line, proposing names for the four 
mental states, the last image is again visual—s11 E, ovrw tata oadnveias tynodpevos 
perexew. 

In the figure of the Cave, which immediately follows, images already used are 
recalled at the outset in xardyewos oixnots, 514 A, and dds... avwhev . . . Kadpevor, 
514B, and again in ras r@v oxevaot@y oxids, 515C (cf. 510A). womep trois Pavparo- 
moots, KTA., 514 B (‘at the marionettes’, see H. Rackham in C.R. xxix. 77) is an interest- 
ing passing analogy. The introduction of prisoners is a fresh figure, and with it comes 
also the image of turning towards the light. The current ideas are combined and 
associated at 515 C, dmdre tis Avbein Kai avayxdlorro eLarhvys avioracbai Te Kai mepidyeww 
Tov avyéva Kai Badilew Kai mpos TO Pads avaBrérew. pevyew amoorpepopevov, 515 E, 
repeats the figure of turning; and cadéorepa that of light. The upward journey is next 
vigorously expressed with the idea of struggle added—ei . , . EAxou tis adrov Bia dia 
Tpaxeias THs avaBdoews Kai avavrous Kai 7 avein mrpiv e€eAxdoevev. The analogy between 
firelight and sunlight, and such phrases as rév viv Aeyouevwv aAnbdv, ra dvw dypecOar, 
mp@Tov pev Tas oKids,... etowAa, KrA., are all reminders of the earlier figures of Sun and 
Line ; and the reference to the Sun brings in the figure émurpomevwv, 516 B, which seems 
to recall both rapsevopevny (508 B) and BaowAevew (509 D). 

The state of mind of the released prisoner having been aptly illustrated from Homer 
—516 D, adddpa BovAecbau éemdpoupov eovra, xrA.—the same images of sight, ascent, and 
release recur in what follows; and the application which begins at 517 B makes all 
explicit, with the metaphor of sight at its strongest in the phrase ¢atverar . . . reAev- 
tala 7) Tod ayabod idda Kai poyits dpadoGar, and a reminder of the figure of parentage 
(506 E), €v re opar®@ dds Kai Tov TovTou KUpLov TeKodca. 

The allegory and its application go on consistently, with this set of images, as far 
as 518B. Now begins the exposition of the true nature of wa:deia, carrying on the 
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figures of sight and of turning, with a different image interposed at 518 Cc, ¢daci... 
ematnunv evribévat, olov tuddAocis odBadpois oy evriévres—another metaphor relating 
to the same pervading figure of sight. The two run parallel for some time—s18 C, 


atpépew mpos To paver, KTA., 578 D, Tis Tepraywyns, ... weTaoTpadHoerat, ov TOU EuTroLHoaL 
adT@ To opav, KTA., 518 E, eumroveioBau, . . . mepraywyns.... At 519 A, within the general 


image of turning to the light and upwards, we have a fresh and striking analogy ; 


519 A, ef . . . KOTTOMEVOY TEpLEKdTTN Tas THs yevéeoews Evyyeveis Worep podvPdidas, at 57 
> _ a , 4, td 4 - a 4” Ft > > 4 
eSwdais . . . mpoodueis yryvopevar Katw atpédovar Thy THs yuyns ow dv et amadAdayev 


mepieatpédero, kTA. The word podvBdis appears to refer to the sinking-lead of a fishing- 
net ; this figure of submersion (though in some sense cognate) is a breakaway from 
the imagery of the Cave—the first of a number of fresh figures which from now on 
alternate with definite references to that parable. Thus at 519 D we have avaBjva 
exeivnv tTHv avadBaow, xrA. At 520B there is a figure from horticulture—adropara ... 
eudvovrat . . . TO avtropues, xrA.—immediately followed by a different one, the first 
appearance of the hive simile: duds 5é . . . domep ev opjveow yepdvas Te Kai Bacréas 
éyevvjocapev. At once we have a return to the Cave; 520 C, xaraBaréov odv, xrA. After 
a reference to épacrai and avrepaorai (521 B), the Cave is again predominant, with a 
striking comparison to the return from Hades—apparently Plato’s only use of the 
analogy between ignorance and death: 521 C, mds tis avager adrovs eis ds, wWorep ef 
‘Aidou A€yovrat 57 Tues eis Geovs aveAPeiv. Immediately a fresh figure follows, deriving 
from the use of the word zepiorpédew a comparison with the game called vww0é 7pépa 
(see Adam’s note)—ovx dorpdxov av ein meprotpopy, aAAa yuyijs mEepiaywyn eK vuK- 
TEpwwijs Twos uepas eis dAnbivnv, Tod ovTos odcav émavodov—the Cave again. 

In the ensuing passage on the curriculum the figures which recur are those of 
leading (or dragging) and of challenge (or invitation), both clearly traceable to the 
Cave; €.g. 522 E, T@v mpos TH vénow aydvrwr ... EAkTiK@ . . . mpos ovoiav. 523 D, Tapa- 
KAntiKdv. 524 A, mapayyéAAe . . . Aéyet, erA. The personification of mental stimuli and 
of desires, etc., is a feature of this passage. Words directly recalling earlier imagery 
are also frequent; e.g. 525 A, T@v aywy@v .. . Kai peraorpemtiKdv emi rHhv Tod Gyros 
Gedy. 525 B, yevéeoews eLavadivre. 525 C, puyis peraorpodys. At 527 D we have a mixture 
of two metaphors applied to the eye, éxxaOaiperai re kai avalwmupeira. At 529 B, C 
there are two fresh analogies—ei tis €v dpodf trouxiAuara Oewpevos avakvrrwv, KTA... . 
Kav e€ datias véwy ev yh 7 €v Oaddtrn pavOdvyn. The use of astronomy is compared 
(529 D ff.) to the use of diagrams produced by Daidalus or another Syusovpyds, and this 
word is used again at 530 A. In the passage on music there is some exuberant imagery 
—531 B, tovs tais yopdais mpaypara mapéyovras Kai Bacavilovras, xrA. At 531 D the 
figure of zpooiyov and vopos enters for the first time (cf. 532 D). From 532 A we have a 
definite reminder of the Cave, and a recapitulation and reapplication of the whole 
story. 

In connexion with the operation of Dialectic, the figure of a journey is several 
times used—s532 B, od SvaAextixny tavrnv Thy mopeiav Kadreis; 532 E, of adixopevw worep 
6806 dvdmavAa av ein Kai réAos THs mopetas. The word trdbeas returns at 533 C (cf. 
510 B ff.), and what follows directly recalls the Line—} daAexrixr pébodos povn ravry 
mopeverat, Tas brobecets avaipotca, én’ adryv tHv adpyyv—but a fresh and interesting 
image is at once brought in: 533 D, Kai r@ dvre ev BopBdpw BapBapix® tin To THs Yuyiis 
6upa KaTopwpvypevov npéewa €Axer Kai avayer. There was no mud in the Cave, and the 
mud here seems to be Orphic in origin (see Adam’s note on 363 D). The rest of the 
sentence brings in a new figure—ovvepiBois kai cupmepraywyois xpwpéevn . . . TExXVals. 
With the comparison évapyeorépov . . . duvdporépov (533 D) we are reminded of the 
early simile of sight, and a recapitulation of the names given to the divisions of the 
Line naturally follows. This may possibly be echoed again at 534 D in the phrase 
GAdyous évras worep ypaypds. In the meantime we have an interesting bit of mixed, 
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or shifting, metaphor at 534 B, C—és dv pa). . . Womep ev pdyn . . . anta@re To Adyw 


dvatropevntrat, . . . Tov viv Biov dveipoToAcbvra Kai brvwrrovra, KrA. The summing-up of 
this passage on Dialectic explicitly recalls the earlier imagery of 511 B, with the 
addition of a fresh simile—534 E, Soxet cou. . . wamep OpiyKos . . . %) SuaAeKTiKy émavw 
KetoOat, Kat odKéT GAAo TovTOU UdOnpa dvwrépw dpOds av émitiPecOar. OpiyKos contributes 
the idea of a building to the original figure of ascent and descent. 

The ensuing passage on the training of philosophers brings in a variety of imagery 
in brief references—535 B, dmrodetAudou: 535 C, ov vdbous (cf. 495 C) . . . od ywAdv.. .: 
535 E, avdanpov: 535 E, womep Onpiov vevov ev aualia poddynras (cf. 533 D, ev BopBdpw) : 
537 A, oxvAaxas, Cf. 539 B, oxvAdKia: 537 E ff., droBoAysaios : 538 D, koAakever...€AKer.... 
When the process is completed, we return explicitly to the Cave allegory which has 
been in abeyance—539 E, xatafiBaoréor Ecovrai aot eis TO orrnAaiov mdAw éxeivo—and 
again farther back to the image of Light and Sun—s540 4, dvayxaoréov dvaxAivavyras 
THY THS puxis adyhnv eis adro amoPAdpar To maa dds trapéxov. 

With this effective and clear reminder, the Cave illustration comes to an end. A 
fresh analogy immediately follows—540 C, mayxdAous . . . woTep avdpiavtotrows ameip- 
yaoat. [his recalls, with a difference, the Cwypadds of 500 E ff. 

A late reminiscence of this central group of images is found at 586 A—Kxdarw 
pépovrat, Kai mAava@vrat Sia Biov . . . mpos TO GAnBés avw ovre avéBAeav musmoTe ovTE 
nvexOnoav. 


The Drone, 552 C-573 A. 

Plato has a number of references to bees, some literal and some figurative in 
application. Their flight in search of honey is the point at Rep. 365 a and Jon 534B; 
their swarm, typifying any ‘crowd’, at Meno 72 A, Rep. 450 B, and Polit. 293 D; their 
sting left behind, Phaedo 91 c. We have seen a reference to the hive and its ‘kings’ 
at Rep. 520 B, duds 5° jets . . . Womep ev oprjveow Hyeuovas Te Kai BactAdas éyervjcaper. 
The special interest of the Drone figure lies in the various modifications which are 
found in the use and application of this one image throughout a long passage. 

The first instance of the figure is, as a simile passing into metaphor, at 552 c, with 
reference to the development of the Oligarchical Man. BowAe: ody . . . d@pev adrdv, ds 
ev Knpiw Kngdny éyylyveTat, aHnvous voonua, oUTw Kai Tov ToLodToV ev oikia KndHva eyyty- 
veoOar, vdonpa moAews; (ounvovs voonua Suggests a quotation from tragedy.) . . . rovs 
ev mrrnvovs Kndjvas mavras axévtpous 6 Jeds memroinkev, Tos 5€ melovs TovTOUS vious pév 
avT@v aKxévTpous, evious Sé Sewa Kévtpa €xyovtas; Kai €x pev TOV aKévTpwv TTWwYoi mpds TO 
yipas TeAeuT@ow, ex 5€ THv Kexevrpwpevwv . . . Kaxoupyot. Cf. 552 E, kaxoupyous 7roA- 
Aod’s . . . KévTpa Exovras. 

The first use of the Drone, then, is to typify a class of men in the city—or rather 
two classes, the ‘stingless’ poor and the ‘stinging’ malefactors. But very shortly 
afterwards the image is shifted to the other side of the recurring state : soul relation— 
554 B, Knpnvwoets emOvpias ev adr@ (sc. the Oligarchical Man) . . . uy ddpev eyyiyvecBar 
Tas pev TTwxLKOUs, Tas 5é€ KaKxovpyous; Cf. 554 D, tas tod Kndhvos ~vyyeveis evovaas 
ervOupias. The ‘drone desires’ arise within the individual soul. 

At 555 D the reference is again to men; in the transition to Democracy, xa@nvrac 


On... obToL €v TH TOAE KEKevTpwpevor TE Kal ELwrAvopevot. 555 E-556 A, ot Sé 51) ypnya- 
TOTAL . . . TOAdY TOV KNHPIVAa Kal TTWxOV EuTroLObeL TH 7dAe. Here the singular «yndyv 


has a collective sense. In the development of the Democratical Man, «nd again 
applies to the human being: 559 C, ov viv dy Kndiva wroualopev: 559 D, Grav véos.. . 
yevontar kndjnvwy pwéAuros Kai Evyyévynrar aibwor Onpoi Kai Sewois. Adam (see his notes) 
refers to 572 C to show that it is human drones that are here meant, not émOvpiac. 
The Drone simile is now for a while in abeyance, being replaced by human analo- 


gies—s6o B, the fortress, xaréAaBov rH . . . ris uyhs axpdmoAw, KrA.: 560 C, Lotus-eaters, 
45990,14 D 
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eis €xeivous Tovs Awroddyous €AOwv davep@s Katouxot: 560 E, chorus, Aaympas pera 
moAAod xdpov Kardyovow éoredavwpévas, KTrA.: 562°C, Cupbearers, Grav . . . KaKka@v 
oivoyowv ... tuyn. At 5648, with the development of Democracy into Tyranny, the 
original figure is recalled—ro trav dpydv re Kai Savavnpdv avipa@v yévos, . . . ods 37 
adwpowdpev Kndjor, rots pev Kévrpa Exovor, Tovs S€ axévrpors. A mixed, or rather 
parallel, simile follows: rovrw . . . rapdrrerov olov mrepi cdpa dréypa te Kai xoAn: w 
.. . det Tov ayabov iatpdv Te Kai vomobérny moAEews pH Hrrov 7} copov peAcrroupyov méppwHev 
evAaBeioba, .. . Omws oti TaxvoTa Edv avroiat Tois Knpiots exteTpHoEDIov. At 564 D, still 
referring to human drones, we have a curious and amusing fusion of man and insect— 
76 pev Spysvrarov abrod A€yer Te Kai mpdrret, TO 8” dAdo epi Ta Byyata mpocilov BouBei 
TE Kai ovK avéxerat Tod GAAa A€yovTos. 

The next application of the analogy is to human greed: 564 E, wAeiorov . . . Trois 
Kndijor péAu, Kai evropwratov éevredOev Brirre: . . . mAOvoLL . . . of ToLodrou KaAodvrat, 
xndjvwv Bordvn. (This phrase, says Adam, ‘has a proverbial ring’.) 565 A, €av py 
pédurds Te petaAapBavyn. At 565 C xndyv is again collective as at 556 A—xai roto ro 
KaKov ékeivos 6 Kndny evTixrer KevT@v adrovs. At 567 D—-E the reference is to men who 
form the Tyrant’s bodyguard. zroAAoi nfovor meropevoe . . . Knpivas . . . Soxeis ... 
Aéyew Eevixovs Te Kai tavrodamous. 

Finally, the Drone appears again in a psychological reference, at the climax of the 
brilliant passage describing the development of the Tyrannical Man: 572 E (ri@eu) 
Epwrd Twa avt@ pnxavwpevous eutorjoa mpoordrnv Tay apyav Te Kai Ta EToOya Srave- 
popevey erduurav, ddmTEpov Kai péeyav KnPqva twa. This ‘king-drone’, ruling over all 
the drone-desires, is the overmastering pws in the Tyrant’s soul. 573 A, drav 57 zepi 
adrov BouPotcat ai dAAat émOupiar, Ovpraparwr Te yepovoa . . . 7d8ou Kévrpov Eutrorjnowor 
t@ Kidnv, tore 81) Sopudopeirai re bo pavias Kai olorpG odros 6 mpoorarns Tis puyijs. 
The king-drone has become a monarch with a bodyguard. It is the first appearance 
of this metaphor, which rapidly supplants the earlier figure. Thus 573 D, dv adv "Epws 
rUpavvos évdov oixav SiaxuBepva ra THs Yvyjs dmavra. A final transformation-scene 
dismisses the Drone figure for good. 573 E, dpa odK avayxn pev tas emiBupias Body 
muKvas TE Kat apodpas evveveorrevpevas, Tovs 5° Womep bro KévtTpwv EeAavvopévous . . . 
oiorpav Kai oxoreiv,...; The desires have become birds, not bees, and the xévzpov 
possibly a goad, not a sting. The Tyrant “Epws within the soul is the more natural 


analogue for the Tyrant in the state. 
DoROTHY TARRANT. 
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THE LAST DELPHIC ORACLE 


It is, I think, generally believed that the last oracle delivered at Delphi was that given 
to Oreibasios announcing the inability of Apollo to prophesy there again. This oracle 
begins with the line: eiware 7H BactAni- yapai wéce Saidados adAd', and has been 
translated by Swinburne as The Last Oracle. Of it Myers wrote: ‘(It is) the last frag- 
ment of Greek poetry which has moved the hearts of men, the last Greek hexameters 
which retain the ancient cadence, the majestic melancholy flow.’ But there is 
evidence which suggests that this was, in fact, not the last prophetic utterance of the 
Pythian god, and no ancient authority implies that it was. 

Does it seem likely that Julian would have been deterred from restoring so im- 
pressive an appanage of the pagan faith merely because the Delphic priests had 
grown faint-hearted and had sent him a discouraging answer? Those who know 
Julian and remember his energetic attempts to restore the oracles of Apollo at 
Daphne and Didyme: will scarcely believe it. The discouragement and faint-hearted- 
ness of the priests would merely have spurred him on to more fervent efforts to restore 
the greatest oracle of all. 

Positive evidence that the Pythian Apollo delivered one more response after that 
given to Oreibasios is provided by Theodoret. Writing in his Hist. Eccl. iii. 21 (p. 200, 
ed. Parmentier) Theodoret says that when Julian decided on his Persian expedition, 
méupas eis AeAgpovs kai Ajrov cai Awduvnv Kai ta GAAa xpynorhpia, «i xpr) oTparevew 
emnpwra tovs pavrets.4 The oracles bade the Emperor proceed with the campaign, 
and to illustrate their falseness Theodoret quotes one of them in paraphrase: viv 
ravres wWppunOnpev Deol vinns Tpdmaia Kopicacba mapa Onpi morap@: tav 8° eyw TyyEepno- 
vevow Ootpos mroAeudKAovos “Apns.> But was this oracle which he paraphrases given at 
Delphi or at one of the other shrines? Theodoret would seem to imply that it was 
Delphic, for he proceeds: kwyuwSeirwoav of Adyiov Gedv Kai trav Movody apynyérnv tov 
IT3@vov cvoudlovres. The words rov []v@ov here would be rather pointless if the oracle 
just quoted had been delivered at Dodona, Delos, or some place other than Delphi. 

Another passage in the same writer enables us to answer our question with more 
certainty. In his Graec. Affect. Curatio® Theodoret again deals with this oracle. He 
is here illustrating the disasters that had been brought about by the ambiguity of 
oracular responses. He first cites the familiar Delphic oracle given to Aristomachus.’ 
He then quotes the Delphic declaration that Croesus would destroy a great empire 
if he crossed the Halys, and goes on to conclude that the Pythian oracle either claims 
to know what it does not know or else wilfully ruins those who have tried to serve it 
well. He continues: zapamAnjouov 5é ru SéSpaxe Kai émi ’IovAvavod rhv opynv Exovros Kara. 
tav Acoupiwv. viv yap, ébn, mavres wpunOnuev Beoi mapa Onpi mworay@ vinns tpdmava 
KopicacGat. TovTwv éya iyyeu“ovedaw OYotpos mroAeudKAovos “Apns. (It is clear from the 


xara Ilepodv éxotpareva, Greg. Naz. Or. v. 9. 
Cedrenus, ap. Migne, PG. cxxi. 585, p. 538, 
I, p. 532, Bonn. Bonn, also paraphrases our oracle and distin- 
2 Apud Evelyn Abbott, Hellenica, London,  guishes it from that given to Oreibasios; but he 
1898, p. 447. For the silence of the oracles before gives no indication that it was Delphic. 
Julian’s reign, see that emperor’s Contra Galilaeos, 5 Cedrenus’ paraphrase, l.c., agrees verbatim 
198 Cc. with this one of Theodoret, save that he begins 
3 J. Bidez, La Vie de l’Empereur Julien, 
pp. 286, 298. 
* Cf. Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. vii. 15, p. 100, 
ed. Bidez, rots wavrayd0ev ypnopois tév ‘ENijvewv 
0 mapaBarns dvare.obels cis duayov efe. Td Kparos, 


1S. Artem Passio, 35 (Bidez, ed. Philo- 
storgius, p. 77); Cedrenus, Migne, PG. cxxi. 580; 


with viv pév mavres. 

© Migne, PG. Ixxxiii. 1069. 

7 References in H. W. Parke, History of the 
Delphic Oracle, p. 55- 
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paraphrase that this oracle, like Oreibasios’, was in hexameters.) He goes on: zpoao- 
poco S€ Te Kat ei ‘APnvaiwy mwemoinxev, and cites the oracle beginning @ péAeot, ti 
xdOnobe ;' In other words, he illustrates his theme exclusively by Delphic examples. 

All the other oracles in this passage are taken by Theodoret from Eusebius,” but 
this one he has inserted from some other source into the list given by Eusebius. Can 
it not be the case, then, that he has mistakenly placed a non-Delphic utterance in the 
midst of the Delphic responses drawn from Eusebius? It can; but this supposition 
involves ascribing an error to Theodoret for which there is no evidence whatever. Is 
the oracle a Christian forgery? Perhaps; but the authenticity of Oreibasios’ oracle, 
which survives only in the S. Artemti Passio (probably from Philostorgius) and in 
Cedrenus, has not been questioned: it is easy to see why no pagan writer mentions 
either response. We can, I think, only assume that Theodoret or his source knew that 
this oracle, given to Julian before setting out for Persia, was Delphic: the subject of 
5é5paxe in the passage quoted above can only be the Pythian Apollo. 

The consultation of the Delphic oracle before the start of the great Persian cam- 
paign—an action very characteristic of Julian—is hinted at by Gregory of Nazianzus 
(I.c.) and is explicitly vouched for by Philostorgius and Theodoret. We cannot but 
accept it as a fact. I see no reason to doubt that the oracle paraphrased by Theodoret 
and Cedrenus was the answer given on that occasion. Julian marched out of Antioch 
on 5 March A.D. 363. Our oracle was presumably delivered during the last few months 
of 362, while Oreibasios’ visit to Delphi, as Cedrenus implies, doubtless took place in 
the early days of Julian’s attempt to revive the pagan religion. Bury? has pointed out 
that the games at Delphi appear to have been celebrated as late as A.D. 424, but we 
know of no oracle delivered there after Julian’s consultation of the god in the winter 
of 362-3. 
E. A. THOMPSON. 
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oracles, but in fact he used Eusebius. 
3 Later Roman Empire?, (1923), 1, Pp. 370 0. 2: 
see CTh. xv. 5. 4. 


? Herodotus, 7. 140, etc. 
2 In Migne, PG. Ixxxiii. 1073, he gives Por- 
phyry and Oenomaus as his sources for the 
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NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES OF ALEXANDER 
APHRODISIENSIS DE FATO 


THE treatise of Alexander of Aphrodisias zepi eiappyevns is probably the most interest- 
ing of his independent works to the general reader. Not only is it one of our chief 
sources for the Stoic doctrine of Destiny, as a glance at the relevant pages of Stotcorum 
Veterum Fragmenta will show, but it also contains a closely reasoned and exhaustive 
(if somewhat prolix) criticism of that doctrine from the Peripatetic standpoint. I there- 
fore hope that an attempt to deal with some of the numerous corruptions and diffi- 
culties in the text may not be wholly useless. 

The passages are cited from the edition of Ivo Bruns (Supplementum Aristotelicum, 
vol. ii, 1887). So far as I know, the only work on the text that has been done since 
Bruns is that of von Arnim (S.V.F. ii) and G. Rodier (Revue de Philologte, xxv, 1901). 
Many of von Arnim’s suggestions are valuable, but he is concerned only with passages 
which give Stoic doctrine, not with the bulk of the treatise which seeks to refute it. 
Some passages have, I think, been well dealt with by Rodier, and these I have not 
included. Only four of the passages with which I am concerned—iil, vii, xx, xxvi— 
are amongst his; and as his paper is sufficiently accessible, I have not thought it 
necessary to repeat his suggestions on them. Nor have I used up space in reproducing 
Bruns’s apparatus criticus, though in the few cases where it has been of any help I have 
referred to it. 

My thanks are due to Dr. R. G. Bury, who has helped me with advice on several 
passages. 


1.165. 1. emet d€ eviwy Soypdatwr <> KatacKevy Sua THY mpos Tovs p17) Opoiws Aéyovras 
avriAoyiav yiverat pavepwrepa (wy ev Tois padvora Kat’ adtot * * * re elev peilw 7 
Kata tTHv ‘ApiororéAous Sd€av eizreiv), Trornoopat tov Adyov mpos Tovs ody dpoiws 
€xeivw Epi TOUTWY EipnKOTas, OWS Ev TH TOV Aeyonevwr rapabéce: pavepwirepov dpiv 
TaAdnbes yéevnrac. 

A clue to restoration is provided by the actual structure of the treatise, the first 
six chapters of which expound the Aristotelian view of Destiny, while the rest is a 
Peripatetic criticism of the Stoic view. Chapter 6 ends with the words xai avrn peév 7 
TEpL Eiwapyevns ws emi Kepadaiwy eimeiv Kata TOs amo Tov Ilepumdrou dd€a. 

I start with the conjecture that elev weiLw conceals elvar vouifw, and that the in- 
sertion of 7 before xara was an almost inevitable consequence of this mistake. I take 
the antecedent of dy in the second line to be doyyarwv, and propose: eet . . . davepw- 
Tépa (wv ev Tots pdAvora Kai ado Totr’ elvat vopilw), Kara THv Ap. ddfav eimwv moinoopat 
xtX. Perhaps 7a should be inserted before «ard. 


li. 179. 3. €¢ ydp, ev ols ovdev nuiv mA€ov ex Tod BovreveoOar <rot BovAevecBar> adrod 
povov mepryiverat, od BovAevdpeba, SijAov ws ev ols BovrAevdopeba mAr€ov ti ELovTes EK 
tod BovAeveoBar mapa 70 Bovdedoacba BovAevoueba mrepi adrav ft én’ adro TE TO 
BovAevoacbat mrepuyiverat Kai epi THV GAAwv BovAevopevors TEpi dv mrpoeipyKaper. 

In place of Bruns’s «rod BovAeveoGar) it seems necessary to insert rod BovAevoacan, 
since the aorist is used throughout the discussion to denote the completed result of 
the process of deliberation. The words zAdov 7 €£ovres are evidently dependent on the 
following (not the preceding) BovAevdueba: this would be made clearer by putting 
commas both before and after év ofs BovAevdueOa. After epi adradv I put a colon, and 
continue : €zei adro ye 76 BovAevoacGa xrA. ‘Since the mere deliberative conclusion is 
secured even if we deliberate about the things previously mentioned.’ 
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The ‘things previously mentioned’ are 7a aidva, 7a én’ GAAots, and 7a mapeAndAvOdra. 
Unlike Aristotle (E.N. I’. 3) Alexander thinks that it is possible to deliberate about 
these, though, as it is useless, we do not actually do so: this is clear from 178. 28 ff. and 
(in respect of ra od« €d” 7yiv, i.e. ra én’ GAAots) also from 179. 20 below: aAAa pv robro 
Kal emi tev CovK> €’ Hyiv Suvdpevor troveiv Ws AxpnoTov dv mrapynrovpeba. 


iii. 182. 26. of 5é€ dd€ov adrofev pr) owlecBar A€yew Kai Tod ph owleoBat Cyreiv te Kai 
, 4 a > | ~ e 7 , ” ld n ‘ 4 ~ ‘ 
mapéxec0at Tas airias, €7ei TOTO EWpwv TavTdracw adofov Te dv Kai TOAAG THY Kai 
avtois t Tot é¢’ Huiv maodv te Tadro Seuxvds cuvodevov TH THs eiwappevns Adyw, 
<7@»> Sia Tis Opwvupias mapaxpovecGa Tovs axovovras HyobvTar pevyew Ta aToTA, 

doa Ererat Tois pndev ed’ Hyiv elvar A€yovaw. 


Alex. is arguing that the Stoics refuse to admit that they reject the principle of 
‘things in our power’ (ro €¢’ 7jiv). The passage is evidently deeply corrupt, and 
restoration can only be conjectural. I propose: of 5€ . . . ddo€dv re dv Kat 7oAX’ av Tav 
Kar’ avrovs T@ €f” Hiv macyxovra TavTd, édeixvucav avvodevov KTA. and 7yovpevor in place 
of yyodvrar. Possibly roéro should be inserted before €Seixvucay, but it is not, I think, 
essential, as the object of édeixvucay, viz. to €f” Hiv, is easily understood. 

The meaning is: ‘Although their proper course was to say straight away that the 
principle is discarded, and to look for the reasons why it is and set them forth, yet as 
they realized that this would bring them into discredit, and that many of their own 
doctrines were likely to suffer the same fate as the principle of ‘things in our power’, 
they proceeded to show that it is compatible with their theory of Destiny, believing 
that by tricking their audiences with an equivocation they could avoid all the absurd- 
ities that attend the theory that nothing is in our power.’ By zoAAa trav Kar’ adrovs 
(in which I take adrovs as = 1psos) Alex. means most of the Stoic ethics. 


iv. 183. 17. dvopaTwv pev ody ovdeis POdvos, To 8” HryetoBat mA€ov Te Tois Cobors Siddvar ev 
trois ywopevors de” adrav mapa TaAda, de” dv re Kai adradv yiverat, undev trA€ov Tob 
én” avtois dvopatos THpobvras avrois, TovT’ avro aitiaréov, ws adtdv ataTwpevw 
Sud. THY TOU GvdpaTos KoWwviay, } Ws TOD aGAAoUsS arraTay mpoatpovpevwr. 


Sua THV TOD GvépaTos Kowwviay cannot be right, for Alex.’s point throughout this 
discussion is that whereas the Stoics assert that all actions, of animals and inanimate 
things alike, are performed by Destiny through the agent in question, they arbitrarily 
restrict the term 76 én’ adrois to animals. In effect, they allow the fact, but deny 
recognition of it, in the case of inanimate things. I therefore suggest inserting ov 
before xowwviayv (for which use see L. & S. s.v. od, I. 10). dxowwviar is conceivable, and 
perhaps easier: but it is seemingly a dza€ eipnyévov in one of Plato’s letters, where it 
means ‘unsociableness’. 

Bruns’s own suggestion of 70 for rod in the last clause should certainly be adopted. 


€ ‘ Cd > ‘ 8 a” ~ ’ oy ~ , / 4 a 
v. 185. 15. 6 yap avOpwmos apy Kai aitia tv be’ adrod ywopuevwv mpakewv, Kai TovTO 
~ , 4 ~ ~ 
€or. TO elvar avOpurrw To TOD mpaTTew OUTWS THY apyny Exew Ev adTa, ws * * * rH 
, 4 ‘ ~ ~ 4 / ‘ - , ww @ sd 
odaipa TO Kata Tod mpavois KvAopevn hépecbar. 510 THv pev aAAwv ExaocrTov EmeTat 
7 ~ > 
tais €Ewlev adt@ mepreorwoas airias, 6 8’ avOpwros ovy KTA. 


Bruns is obviously right in marking a lacuna here: and since the last sentence 
shows that Alex. is contrasting, not comparing, man and a rolling ball, I suggest ws 
ovK €xet ev adTh 7 opaipa Tob Kata TOU mpavois KTA. 

In the second line it would be clearer if a comma were put after avOpwaw, showing 
that ro rod mpdrrew .. . €v air@ is epexegetic of rotro. 

vi. 185. 23. ézei 8 ody ows Exer (aipodpeba yap, & aipovpeBa, more prev Sia To KaAdov TI, 
8 4 4) <i 4 4 ‘ ‘ 4 , 4 > > 8 4 td > 4 
more d5€ Sia TO HSV, Tore 5é Sia. TO CUpdopor, Kai od TavTa TOUTWY TOLNTLKG), EVSEXETAL 
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viv pev emi 76 Kadov Kwnbévras jyds * * * rade THv Tepreotwrwy mpoKeipeva, avis 
dé adda, mpos To 750 7) TO cupdépov Tiv avadopay Tis Kpivews Trovoupevous. 

The assumption of a lacuna can be avoided by reading mpoxpivew in place of the 
unlikely zpoxeipeva. mpoxpivew seems likely in view of rijs xpicews soon following. rav 
TEepteoTwrwy is partitive with rdde and adAAa. The notion is that we can utilize such of 
the ‘surrounding things’ as seem conducive to the three ends respectively. 


Vil. 186. 30. zi dAdo 7 cupByoerat, mavras avOpubous Sia THY ToLdvde TicTw Ta ev Ooa 
peta Tdvou TOs Kai PpovTidos yivetat, ToUTAS pev xaipe rEyew, aipetoBar 5é Tas 
peta paotwrns ndovds ; ws, TavTWs Ecopevwv THY opetAdvTwr yeveaBar, undév adroit 
Tmept avtav ¢ wow Kaddv; 

Here I conjecture that ws introduces an accusative absolute, and dow is the ter- 
mination of an abstract noun. I therefore propose to place a comma after 7dovds, 
deferring the question-mark to the end of the sentence, and to read: . . . 7do0vds, ws, 
TaVTWS EcoLevwn THV oherAdvTwr yevécBa, undév adrois wepidipov aiwow ws elow Kadot 
(or perhaps ws odow Kxadois). 


Vill. 189. 9. é€mavoavro 8° dv Tis €v Tois Adyos diAoTisias Kai ovyywpynodyTwyr elvar To 
ep” jyiv eAeOepov te Kai adref£ovovov Kai KUpiov THs THY avTiKerpevwv aipécews 
Te Kai mpagews * * * emi mepteotm@ow avOpwros Sixavos yiveoOa wemiorevpévos 
Gpmoiws iudTais Te Kai vomobérats ; 

For ovyywpynoavrwy we should accept Bruns’s suggestion cvvexdpnoav7e®. The lacuna 
is probably extensive, but perhaps begins after, not before, émi mepeordow. A mas- 
culine noun is required to account for dixatos and wemucrevpevos, and I therefore suggest, 
as a conjectural restoration, €zavcavro 8’ av . . . aipécews Te Kai mpdfews emi TEepreat@ow 
<rois avtois, et Tots Tapa mdvrwyv wyodoynpevois mpocéaxov. eat. yap vopos> avOpurras 
xtA. The next sentence explains what the voyos is. 


ix. 190. 8. ov yap bmd twos EEwhev katavayKdlovros adbrovs trovwotow 4 Trovodaww, wv tows 
eviv avtois Kai duvAdgacba, add’ iro ris Picews Tis ev adrois ovdev oldv 7’ €oTiv 
Aabovras movnhoat Kai Tas odK av f adrois Tots auapravopevots aitvov. 

Alex. has been arguing that the Stoic view encourages scoundrels to claim indul- 
gence equally with those who sin involuntarily. 

The genitive dv in the second line seems indefensible: I propose olfov, the ante- 
cedent being of course twds. After duAdgacfa: I propose aAd’ azo ris dicews Tijs €v 
avrois ovdev oldv 7° €oriv AvOévtas trovfoat’ Kai aitias oddev OVS’ Ev avTois Tots dapTavo- 
pevois agvov. 

The notion of secrecy (Aa@dvras) is irrelevant : but it would be as natural for Alex. 
to twit the Stoics with putting men in bondage to their own immanent nature as it is 
for Oenomaus to complain that Chrysippus 7yiSovAov émwoet 76 KdAATov THv avOpw- 
mrivwy emdetéar (von Arnim, S.V.F. ii, § 978). 


X. 191. 17. et 5é ye, dvtos Twos Kai éd’ Huiv Kai wn mavTwr ywopevwy e€ avayKns, TEetDecBar 

pev pndevos Huds elvar Kupious, 7oAAa trapaAciipopev THv SedvTws av mpaxGévrwy KrA, 

For the impossible zei@ec0a: wév B? (the second hand in Venetus 261) has zrevoGetn- 

pev. Orelli’s conjectures dua 7d weifeo8ar or mevOdpyevor seem neither probable nor 
helpful. I propose zreiOec@ar <péAdo>pev. 


Xi. 193. 25. 70 8° dudce ywpotvras pev A€yew Kai Tadra, Katadevyew 5é emi TO adnAov 
elvai twos airia . . . edmopiay éoTi Tois amdpois pnxavwpevwv. 
Alex. has been arguing against the Stoic doctrine that every event is the cause of 


some later event, and has given instances where this does not appear to be so, viz. 
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the rotting of fruit and the occurrence of double leaves in plants. It is to these that 
ravra refers. The first clause is unintelligible as it stands, but B? gives the required 
meaning by Aéyew pev Kai Tatra elva aitia katapevyev. All that is needed is to insert 
aitva before pév. 

In the next clause we plainly ought to read elvar rivos. The whole then means 
‘And to say, when pressed, that these too are causes, and take refuge in our uncer- 
tainty as to what they are causes of, marks an attempt to find a way out of an 
impasse.’ 


2S A , w bal > > / , = ‘ > ‘ 
Xli- 194. 19. Ta pev yap Kupiws aitia 7 €€ avayKns povov ws TovToLs SoKEt Kal WS Em TO 
m7oAd émopevov exer TO aitiov, TA 5é Kata ovpBEeBnKds OUTWS aiTLa OTaViws yiveTat 


-~ 4 
TOV TOLOUTWY aiTLa. 


Alex. has been distinguishing causes proper from causes xara ovpPeBnxos, illus- 
trating the latter by the case of a man who digs in order to plant a tree, and finds a 
treasure. 

The difficulties lie in the words povoy, cai, and airvwov. For the last there seems 
little doubt that we should accept aircarov from B?. This verbal adjective, or noun, is 
rare, but occurs in Aristotle and in Plotinus. For xai Bruns suggests 7, but it would be 
easier to read 4 «ai, and I think this is possible. For uovov, which is unmeaning, I 
suggest either émduevov or éaduevov; the latter is perhaps rather the more likely, its 
initial letters having been lost through the termination of avayxns. In either case I 
suspect that the éxduevov which stands after ws emi ro zoAv is an intrusion consequent 
on the false podvor. 

I would therefore read 7a pév yap xupiws airva 7 €€ avaynns eaopevov, ws TovTats Soxei, 


~ ail = Ad ” 7 , r 
7) KGL WS ETT’ TO TITOAV EVEL TO ALTLATOV KTA. 


Xili. 195. 1. O0ev Kai Oavudceev av tis adrovs THv THY aitiwv amddoaw TovTov TroLov- 
pévous TOV TpOTTOV Ws alel TO TPH@Tov yeyovos aitiacbar Tod pera TovTO Kal TroLEiV 
emuouvoeciv Twa, Kal ovvexetav THY aiTiwv, Kal TavTnV TOD pndev avattiws yiveoBat 
h€povrat THv aitiav. 


Were it not that B? is quoted by Bruns as having ¢épeo@a (last word but two) I 
should have taken ¢épovra: as a misprint for dépovras. dépovras, parallel to zrovov- 
pevous, is plainly what is wanted. Alex. has used airiay dépew in the same sense at 
190. 13 above. 


XIV. 195. 13. Kal Ore pr <> voE Tis Huepas airia H 6 yeysuwv Tod Oépous nde eurrémAekrat 
= > , i / , ba @ = , bal > A o , 
tatra adAnAos advcews Sixnv, t av Ews Taira yiverar, 7 EL LN OVTWS yivotTo, 
SvacracOncerat 7) TOU KOGMOU TE Kal THY Ev AUT@ ywopevwv TE Kal OVTWY Evwots. 


Alex. is referring to the Stoic doctrine mentioned earlier (192. 8-14), that unless 
all events have antecedent causes, the unity of the universe.must be disrupted and 
destroyed (S:acrGo8ar yap Kai dvatpetoPar Kai pnKxére Tov Kdopov Eva pévew aici, Kara 
piav raéw Te Kai oixovopuiay Siorxovpevov, €i avaitios Tis EladyoTo Kivnots’ Hv elodyeoOa, 
ei 47) TavTA TA GvTA Kal ywopeva Exot Twa aiTia mpoyeyoveTa, ols e€ avayKns Errerat). He 
attempts to refute this by arguing that day is not caused by night, nor summer by 
winter. 

drt wy introduces a causal clause, which I take to extend down to dixnv. From that 
point I propose ovdk av, Ews otws Tatra yiverat, €in, 7 €t py KTA. ‘And since night is not 
the cause of day, nor winter of summer, and they are not interlocked as in a chain, it 
is not true that, so long as cause and effect occur in the way they assert (ovrws), the 
unity of the universe and all that goes on in it will persist, whereas if they cease so to 
occur, that unity will be disrupted.’ 
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What in fact preserves the unity Alex. states in the next sentence: ‘for the divine 
bodies with their revolutions are adequate to preserve the continuity of all that goes 
on in the universe’. 


XV. 198. 12. €f yap hv, worep Ta GAAa, ovTws Sé Kai dpdvynais Te Kai ape? Tois avOparrois 
ovyyevh, TavTES av 7 Of ye TActoToL, Worrep TOV GAAWwY Kata vow avTois TUyydvovaw, 
ovTws od Thy Sivapuv THY TV apeTav Sextixny povnv, GAAd Kai Tas dpeTas avTas 
Tap ekeivns av eixopuev KTA. 

avrots as it stands is unmeaning; I suggest womep t&v adAAwy <tHv)> Kata dvow 
avtois Tvyyavovtwy. This does indeed involve an anacoluthon, but an easy one. The 
writer starts as if he were to continue with od ryv divayuy . . . udvnv dAAa TH évreAdyevay 

TOV apeT@v . . . av Etyouev. adrois is accommodated to the preceding trois avOpuois 

instead of to the rst person of the main verb. 


XV1. 200. 19. Ta yap advvara TH adrav dice: Kai mapa Tots Oeois Thy adrny dudAdrre: dvow. 
advvatov yap Kai Tois Deois 7 TO THY SudpeTpov movhoa TH wAEUPG GVppETpOV 7) Ta. 
Sis 500 Trévre elvar 7 TOV yeyovdrwyr TL Un yeyovevar. ovdé yap THY apynv BovAovrar Tt 
emi Tv aduvatwv ovTws yap Hv év Tois Aeyouéevors Svoxwpia. 


A reasonable sense can perhaps to restored to the last sentence by taking otrws 
closely with rév advvarwv, and inserting adrois after it. 

‘For they have not even any wish at all in the case of impossibilities of this sort: 
the very statement of them discloses their insuperable difficulty.’ 

It is hard to find a word for d5vcywpia, by which I take Alex. to mean such a degree 
of difficulty as precludes even any wish to doa thing. #v I take to be an ‘instantaneous’ 
past tense. 


XVIl. 201. 13. émel 5€, ef TO mpoywwoKew Ta péeAAovTa e€oTi TO OmrOid €oTL TOLAdTAa avTa 
yuwpilew dvra (dAXo yap To mpoywwoKeww Tod Troveiv) SHAov ote (o> Ta Eevdexopeva 
TMpoywwokwy ws ToLadTa mpoyvwoeTar. ov yap mpdoyvwos TO TO EvdEYOmEVOY WS 
€odpuevov avayKaiws écecOar A€yerv. 


At the beginning it seems necessary either to change ézei dé to éwecra, or to delete 
et. In the last sentence the sense requires ws to precede, not follow, evdexdpevov. 

‘Again, if (or since, however,) to have foreknowledge of future events is to have 
knowledge of them as they truly are (foreknowing being different from making things), 
it is plain that one who has foreknowledge of things contingent must foreknow them 
as contingent. Foreknowing does not consist in asserting that what will contingently 
happen will necessarily happen.’ 

By dAdo yap 76 mpoywwoKew Tod moveiv it is meant that to make a thing is to give 
matter a form which it had not (strictly, had only potentially) before, whereas in 
knowing a thing we introduce no new form. 


XViii. 203. 4. GAN’ ei Kai Sez wA€ov Tt THY GAAwY pdvTewv Exew Tos Deovs, Ws Kai ovp- 
mpaocew Tois eaopevois mpos TO yiveoBar t avvepyoUpevov (Kai yap ot TownTal TOdTO 
ye mepi Oedv dpvoivres SiareAodaw, Sri dpa eici Swpnripes €dwv) Katd ye Ta dad 
routwr Aeydpeva eis ayabor pev obdev 6 [Tubs 7H Aaiw ovvredei, aywvrilerat 5é Kai 
TAVTA TPATTEL TPOS TO pNdev TOV GvoowTdTwy Te Kal aoeBeoTdTwy mapeNOeiv Tov 
olkov avrod. 


In view of Swpnripes édwv we might restore mpos To yiveoBar ovvépyous (07 ouvep- 
yobvras) TO dwetvov. 
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XIX. 204. 12. émi 5€ rev Oedv od ein av 70 elvat Tovovros . . . GTt yap €oTw adrav ev TH 
duce (To) Towdtrov, oddév 5€ THv ovTws brapxovTwyr En’ avT@. 


In the previous sentence (too long to quote) Alex. has said that ro ¢poveir is in the 
power of the wise man (ézi 7@ dpoviuw), not in the sense that he now has it in his power 
not to be wise, but that previously it was in his power not to become so. 

It seems plain that émi with a dative is needed in the sentence quoted. The choice 
is between altering rv Pedy to rots Beots, and inserting éx’ adrois before ro elvar. I 
prefer the latter course. 

ovx ein av is Bruns’s emendation of the MSS. reading ovd«ér’ av. I think the position 
of dv after ein is unlikely, and am not inclined to sacrifice the idiomatic ovdxér. Read 
ovxér’ ay ein. In the next sentence I see no need to insert ro. 

‘But in the case of the gods it will not be similarly in their power to be what they 
are ... since every character they have is immanent as such in their nature, and no 
such naturally existent qualities are in the power of those who have them.’ 


XX. 205. 1. 70 5é Adyew ft yeiaOat rods ody Hyoupevous ev TH owleoGar THv Kal” opunv TaVv 
, > # w , ‘ . See a ae ~ > , > 4 
Caw evépyerav dn awleobar Kai To ef Nuiv .. . MHS ov TavTamacw ayvoovvTwr 
Tatra, mpos & Trowbvrat Tovs Adyous ; 


I have quoted only enough of this very long sentence (which occupies 13 lines) to 
show its structure. The corruption lies only in jyeioPa. B* has wAavéofa, Gercke 
suggests Anpeiv or vnmdleobar, Heine <droma) 7yeioPar. The simplest emendation, I 
_ suggest, is epetobar. 


XXi. 205. 22. mas 5° ovK ayvootvtwy Ta bd’ adrav ywopeva 76 TH aAnOeia THY ywvopevwr, 
jv avatpovow 81a. tod Sdéyparos, avrH [mpos 70] Kexpholar mpos KatacKevny Tov 
avaipovvros atdriv Sdypartos ; 

I suggest that Alex. wrote mpooxeypjoba, 76 being the insertion of a scribe who did 
not recognize the compound verb, was confused by the following zpés, and did not 
understand either the argument or the structure of the sentence. The compound 
occurs seven times, according to Bruns’s indexes, in the independent works of 
Alexander. 

- The truth so used, as he goes on to explain, is that the existence of praise and blame 
implies the existence of right and wrong action ; but the Stoics proceed to argue that 
right and wrong action are involved in the very nature of rational beings, and it is in 
accordance with Destiny that there should be rational, as well as irrational, beings. 
But in so arguing, Alex. maintains, they are doing away with the very truth which 
forms their premiss. If all things were xa” eipapyévny, there could be no right or 
wrong action, and consequently no praise or blame. 


XXli. 206. 19. dv 5€ 7 eLovoia rod mpdtrew GAAa twa map’ & mparrovow imo THv TeEpt- 
eoTwTwv adypynrat, ovdev avrot avvreAovow eis 76 [7a] adrois mepreoravat du’ & mpaT- 
Tovow. ms av Ert TOUTOUS TIS 7) GpapTavev 7 KaTopOobv A€yor ; 

Thus punctuated the argument lacks logic; for it represents the non-contribution 
by the agent to his circumstances as consequent upon his lack of freedom to do some- 
thing other than what he actually does. Alex. is, in fact, giving two independent, 
though of course not unconnected, reasons why Stoic doctrine makes it impossible 
to say that men do right or do wrong: (a) they are deprived of their freedom to do 
anything else, and (5) they contribute nothing to the circumstances of their actions. 

What is needed is to insert xai before odSév, and to replace the full stop after 5’ a 
mparrovow by a comma. Diels’s ratra for the bracketed 7d should also be accepted. 
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XXill. 207. 19. et 5€ taira, CovK) dzeipyrar peév elvar mdvTwr ywouevwv Kab’ civappévnv 
Katop0wpard Te Kai auaprnpata Kai tial Kai KdAaos Kai yépas afudcews Kai 
Evrawvot Kai ovyor. 

This is the final sentence of a long Stoic argument (printed in von Arnim, S.V.F. 
li, § 1003) showing that their doctrine of Destiny is compatible with right and wrong 
action, reward and punishment, etc. 

Von Arnim prints «¢ 5€ raira <u> avipynras, péver, Kal mdvrwv ywouevwv KA. 
Easier, perhaps, than the insertion of yu, or (as Bruns) of od, is to read «i 5€ raéra, 
a7ep eipnrat péver mavra, mavTwy yivopevwv Kal” civappévnv, KatopOwpard Te Kai duapTh- 
para xrA. the nouns being taken as epexegetic of wdvra. For ef 5¢ radva without any 
verb compare ei 5€ rodro, 201. II. 


XXIV. 209. 22. of 5€ ravrny Tob pw) MpaTTEWw Ta KATA TOUS vopous ExoVTES THY aiTiav T1pd- 
dnAov ws ovk av éyowTo. THs yap af; TO yowv év Tots mepeaoT@ow Kat’ avdyKnv 
aitios, ols pr EmecPar Tiv dpynv ody oldv Te, odk Fv ex THY vopwr airia, Kat’ 
avayKnv Twa Kai efwapyervny Trapeivar KexwAvpevn. 


Alex. has been arguing that Law, which enjoins what we must do and not do, and 
implies our freedom to obey or disobey, is incompatible with a Destiny which makes 
all our actions necessary actions. He proceeds (at line 18): ‘It may be argued that 
Law is itself one of the necessary causes pre-established by Destiny. But plainly, 
though it will be amongst the circumstantial causes in the case of persons whose 
impulsive activity makes them conform to it, it will not be a circumstantial cause 
for those who do not so conform.’ 

Then comes the sentence quoted, in which ravrnv rv airiay means, I think, simply 
the existence of Destiny. 

The difficulty lies in ro yoév, or perhaps in 7o alone. Bruns, in his note, suggests 
tore for ro: by which I take him to mean ‘in the latter case of the two above-mentioned’. 
I do not think this likely, and propose was yap décor oyou, «i év Tois mepeoT@ow ... ; 
‘For how can they deserve blame, if those circumstantial necessary causes, which it is 
impossible for impulse not to follow, do not include a causal factor resident in the 
laws, such factor being debarred from presenting itself because of an alleged necessity 
and Destiny ?’ 


XXV. 209. 26. aAAa ovTws ye odd’ av vomos Ert ein Exwv Kai Treopevous aiTa, et ye xp7) 
TouTw meWecBar A€yew €€ avdyKns émopévous, Kal Tovs 47 TEDopevous bro avayKns 
twos mreiBecIar KexwAvpevous. 


To restore the balance of this sentence we should probably read and punctuate as 
follows: aAAa ovrws . . . ein Exwv Kai (rods) meBopévous atr@, et ye xph TobTo TreiVeBar 
déyew, €€ avaynns €ropévous KTA. 


XXV1. 210. 3. ovd€v apa péver Tod b76 TOU petra TocadTns TéxVNs NpwTnuevov Adyou KaTe- 
oKevacpevov, axoAovOynce. te avdrois apkapévwy KatwHev axodroviia, Hv EmecBat 
A€yovow Tots dvaipetv teipwpevors Td €f” Hyiv elvar ws avtot TnpodvTes Opodoyou- 
pévws avro Sua Tod mpoAaPdvras aAAos éemdé€pew abra To pn SoKeiv ExecOar TO Kai 
tots Svadevyew ryoupevois. 


Clearly there is extensive corruption here. Von Arnim’s restoration will be found 
in S.V.F. ii, § 1004. In the first clause we should probably accept his oddév dpa péver 
TOV... KaTeokevacpevwy, and later his insertion of 7s after ro €¢’ jyiv. A comma 
should be put after efva:, and as a conjectural restoration of the words da rod... 
nyoupevors I propose da Tod mpoAaBovres dAAows emupepew airiav, TH py Soxeiv ExeoOar 
Kat avroi Suadevyew yovpevor. The whole may be translated: ‘So nothing is left of 
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the structure of an argument propounded with so much skill; and if we take it in its 
later steps, it will entail the consequence which they allege to befall those who attempt 
to do away with the principle of “things in our power’: as though they themselves 
were indisputably preserving that principle by hastening to level a charge against 
others, in the belief that, by giving the impression that they are not themselves 
involved, they can escape such a charge.’ 


XXill. 212. 9. ecopueba d€ Kat TEpt TOUS nptv Opotous apxovras Eevyapiorou + Tavra TpaTTETaL 
eis Huds Te Kal % epi * * * Judy oixela mpoaipects mparrew dbpas aipécer Tod Bed- 
Tiovos Kai TOU TrEpi THY Kpiow avTod dpovTilew trovodyras a TovetTe, GAN’ od TpoKaTa- 
BeBAnpevots tisiv aitiots émopévous, ols avayKaiov érecBar ff av exeiva ayn. 


This is from the final chapter, and compliments Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
to whom the treatise is addressed. It cannot be restored with much confidence, but I 
suggest: €adpeOa Sé Kai mepi das Kal rods dyiv opoiovs dpyovras evyapiorot, ot Tatra 
(or mavra) mparrere eis Huds Kabdrep 7 tudv oiKeia mpoaipects buds ayer, aipéoer Tov 


BeAriovos Kai T@ wept THY Kpiow avrobd dpovrilew KrA. 
R. HACKFORTH. 


SIDNEY SusSEX COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


HESYCHIANA 


Bpuxedavos (of a locust’s greed, cf. Bpotxos, Bpotxos) : roAvdayos, ot d€ waxpos. For 
paxpds Tread pdpyos. 

Liyyos’ 6 Tay peAwody hyos, Kai THv dpoiwv. L. and S. translate literally, ‘hum- 
ming of bees, efc.’; but to buzz or hum is not a common property of insects, it is 
peculiar to a few. For rav opoiwy I suggest rav pudv. Ciyyos refers especially to 
the buzz, or ‘ping’, of a mosquito (uvia), LL. zinzala, Ital. zanzara; cf. Cassiodorus 
(cit. Forcellini, ed. De Wit) ‘Ciniphes genus est culicum, fixis aculeis permolestum, quas 
vulgus consuevit vocare zinzalas’ ; and in the Appendix, De Wit adds: ‘zinzala ; parva 
musca, id est culex ; unde zinzalarium, conopeurn ad eas arcendas, Gloss. Ugut. (Hinc 
vulgo apud nostrates la zenzaliera)’—i.e. a mosquito-net. Culex, by the way, is an 
interesting and a homely word ; we lack mosquitoes in Scotland, but we know the angry 
bite of a ‘horse-fly’ and call it a ‘cleg’. 

Similar onomatopoeic words to Ciyyos are zinziare, zinzilare, zinzitare, zinztlulare, 
for the twitter of thrush or blackbird : Carm. Philom. 13 ‘et merulus modulans tam pul- 
chris zinzitat odis’ ; ibid. 43 ‘Regulus atque merops et rubro pectore progne Consimili 
modulo zinzilulare sciunt’; etc. But Forcellini, quoting Mai, makes the extraordin- 
ary statement that zinzinnare means the voice of a leopard ; Thes. nov. Lat. p. 632, ed. 
Mai, ‘Zinzinnare proprium pardorum est’. We may safely read turdorum. 

KidAat’ dorpdyado: 7 dvor. Read dorpaByAor dvor, or some such word ; from dorpafn, 
a saddle, i.e. asint clitellarit. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 285 xapnAots aorpaBilovoas. A cognate 
Hesychian gloss is povoorpaBns dyos* jyudvos, where Alberti has suggested povoorpaBns 
ovos. 

x4ppaBos’ dpvis tis zrovds. In my Glossary I suggest that this bird-name, unknown 
elsewhere, is identical with scorbatt, or scourbatt, meaning a Rook or Crow in Northern 
Italy. If so, we had better read in Hesychius woAws rather than ows. It is the 


appropriate word; cf. Ar. Av. 967 zoAvai Kopdvat. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
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NOTE ON THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR 


TEN years ago I published a note in the American Journal of Philology’ which showed 
I.G. 1*. 94 to be evidence that Pandionis was the ninth prytany, and Aigeis the tenth, 
in the year 418/17 B.c., and hence that the restoration [émi rés [Taviwovidos éva}res 
mputravevoces Could be made in the record of borrowings from Athena in that year 
(I.G. 1*. 302).2 The note purported to show also that some part of the conciliar year 
418/17 extended into the civil year 417/16 and that the last days of the prytany of 
Aigeis coincided with the early days of the month Hekatombaion, when the Basileus 
of 418/17 had left office and might be subject to his scrutiny. 

The decree proper carries provisions (a) that the sanctuary of Kodros, Neleus, and 
Basile shall be fenced and that it shall be leased according to certain specifications, 
and (b) that the poletai shall let the contract for the fencing, while the Basileus shall 
sell the lease of the sanctuary. The surveyors, furthermore, are to be sent to fix the 
bounds of the shrines. All this is to be done before the end of the current conciliar 
year (lines g-I0: api 7 €xovevat TéevoE TEV Bodeév) or each person shall be liable to a fine 
in the amount of one thousand drachmai. A rider provides added details, imposes the 
cost of fencing the precinct on the man who takes the lease, and changes the liability 
incurred in case of official delay from one thousand to ten thousand drachmai (lines 
18-20: 6 5é€ BaaiAeds dav pé mrovécer Ta ehoediopéva € aAXos tis ols mpooréraKxrat meEpi 
routov, emi tes Aiyetdos mputaveias edOuvécbo pupieor Spayyeow). It also introduces a 
new definition of time in providing that the individual who had purchased the mud 
should remove it from the ditch before the end of the conciliar year (line 21: émi réade 
tes Bodes), and later a change in the application of the specifications permits the 
lessee to postpone the task of fencing until the next conciliar year (lines 31-2: émi rés 
Bodés és Eiawdaes). 

Milton Giffler? has rightly rejected my claim that the Basileus, or indeed any 
magistrate involved, could be held to his scrutiny within eight days of leaving office, 
it being assumed that the end of the conciliar year did last on into Hekatombaion.* 
But his argument that the decree belongs late in the conciliar year after Antiphon had 
ceased to be the eponymous archon, and that Pandionis must therefore have been the 
tenth prytany, is fallacious. It presupposes, contrary to all the available evidence,5 
that the identity of the first prytany of one year was known before the close of business 
of its preceding year, and it posits an error in the record in that Antiphon is in fact 
named in the preamble as archon rather than his successor Euphemos. More damaging 
still, according to Giffler’s interpretation the decree provides for operations of almost 
incredible speed. The financial transactions, the work of the surveyors, the removal 
of the mud, the leasing of the sanctuary all had to be managed in less than a week. It 
was even contemplated that the fence might be constructed. The fact that this was 
finally put off till the next year does not make the first proposals any less difficult, if 
in truth the time available was only a few days. 

There is an easier and a better solution. Giffler and I have both been misled by 
the punctuation employed by Hiller in the text of J.G. 17. 94. Line 18-20 should not 
be read as quoted above, but rather as follows: 6 d€ BaotAevs €av pe trovéces Ta Epoeduo- 
péva € GAAos Tis ols mpooréraxrat TrEpi ToUTOV emi TEs Aiyetdos mpuTtaveias, evOvvécOo pupiect 


t Vol. lvii, 1936, pp. 180-2. (417/16). Cf. Meritt, Athentan Financial Docu- 


2 The text is to be read in Meritt, Athenian ments, p. 176. 
Financial Documents, pp. 160-1, lines 18-21. 5 Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, pp. 19- 
3 Hermes, \xxv, 1940, pp’. 220-3. 27, and Brillant, Les Secrétatres athéniens, pp. 


4 The precise equation is Pryt.i.1=Hek.9 23-4. 
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Spayyeow. Pandionis remains as the ninth prytany, when of course everyone knew by 
a simple process of elimination what the name of the tenth prytany would be. If the 
assigned work was not done by the end of the tenth prytany (Aigeis by name), heavy 
fines were to be imposed. The intent is the same as in mpiv 7 €xovevar Tévde rev Bodév 
(lines 9-10) and émi réode rés Bodés (line 21). The time of the ev@vva: was not specified, 
but the absence of such specification is normal. There is no evidence here for the 
relationship of the conciliar and civil years, and any earlier claim that there was must 


be abandoned.! 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


1 The punctuation is correct in earlier publica- 
tions: Koumanoudes, ’Ed¢. ’Apy., 1884, p. 161; 
I.G. i, Suppl., p. 66, no. 53a; Michel, Recuel, 
no. 77. It is mistakenly given by Prott-Ziehen, 


B D. MERITT. 


Leges Sacrae, ii. 1, no. 13; Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
i3, no. 93; Hiller, J.G. i. 94. Dittenberger and 
Hiller also erroneously give the form ed@uvécOw 
in line 20. 
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NOTES ON ANTONINUS 


THE Meditations have come down to posterity through a quite unaccountable accident. 
There is no trace of this book until the day when Arethas of Caesarea had that one 
defective exemplar copied from which the extant witnesses derive.’ These are them- 
selves faulty to an unusual degree. We can never hope completely to eliminate the 
corruptions which have accumulated since the day when some secretary prepared the 
deceased emperor’s note-books for publication ;? but the material, such as it is, admits 
the progressive correction of the wording and elucidation of its meaning. The relevant 
studies have of late been summed up and added to by the bulky commentary of 
A. S. L. Farquharson.’ I have elsewhere sketched my impression of the merits and 
shortcomings of this laborious work.* Here I offer some observations on the text 
and interpretation of Ant. which presented themselves during the preparation of that 
review. I shall illustrate them in the main by instances wherein I differ from Farq. 
The cases of agreement I shall mark as such.‘ 

For the text of Ant. as a whole we have to rely on the two manuscripts A (Vat. 
1950, S. XIV) and P.® The latter is lost and only known through Xylander’s badly 
printed edttio princeps of 1559 (in some cases Xylander gives additional information 
in his notes). Furthermore, there are two collections of excerpts, one drawing roughly 
upon the first half and the other upon the second half of Ant.’s book. Each of these 
collections is preserved in a number of slightly varying copies which, however, actually 
represent only the two relevant parent manuscripts, C and X. These two combined 
cover roughly one-half of the whole book.’ Finally there is a fair number of quotations 
in the Suda (Suidas). All these witnesses go back to the Arethas archetype inde- 
pendently, none of them directly. Observation shows that every conceivable com- 
bination of them occurs, and that the reading of the archetype may be found in any 
one of them, or in none. But it is evident that, wherever more than two witnesses are 
available, the minority reading can only be accepted on strong internal grounds. Here 
then, as so often, the vecensio cannot be carried out mechanically. 

A case where the majority reading ought never to have been abandoned is 2. 17, 
p. 32.14 Farq. The soul is not ‘a rhombus’, but ‘vagrant’ peuPds (cf. Hadrian’s animula 
vagula). This is the reading of all available witnesses, AC P.° The latter indeed, 
through an easy slip of the pen, had poyBds (sic) in the text. The error, however, so we 
learn from Xylander, had been put right in the margin. Gesner’s compositor failed to 
notice the correction. 

The independent value of X is demonstrated by the fact that this group alone 
preserves, in 5. 8. 5, p. 80. 22 Farq., ‘six words which are certainly genuine’.’° There is 





! Themistius, Or. 6. 81 refers to Ant.’s re- 
nown as a philosopher, not to this particular 
book. 

2 Cf. at the end of this article. 

3 The Meditations of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, Oxford, 1944. I have used Farq.’s 
commentary as a repertorium of previous re- 
search. Gataker, of course, was indispensable, 
and so, for textual matters, is Schenkl’s editzo 
maior of 1913. 

+ Journ. Theol. Stud. x\vii, 1946. 

5 I have had the privilege of discussing 
Antoniniana extensively with P. Maas. I shall 
indicate where I am quoting observations of his, 


but my debt to him goes far beyond these clearly 
definable limits. 

6 The Darmstadt MS. D is a copy of A; see 
P. Maas, J. R. S. xxxv (1945) p. 145. 

7 For details see Schenkl’s preface. 

8 Cf. the stemma drawn by P. Maas, l.c. He 
assumes the compilers of the Suda to have used 
an excerpt manuscript of the type C. 

9 Also the late Munich excerpts M (text and 
margin). But I doubt whether their evidence has 
any independent value. 

10 Farq., Introduction, p. xxxiii, line 4 bottom. 
However, he denies the bearing of this observa- 
tion on the page immediately following (xxxiv. 3). 
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therefore no reason to assume that the likewise unique, and correct, readings of X in 
6. 13, p. 100. 16 and 17 (aéimora ra and ed’ #) and again in 5. 8. 4, p. 80. 16 (rw) are 
due to conjecture. The value of X thus established, the onus proband1, in 6. 40, p. 112. 
24, lies with those who wish to retain the words é€yns xai which are extant in P 
only, while there are two independent witnesses, A and X, for the omission.! Farq. 
quotes two passages from Epictetus (3. 10. 10 and 4. 4. 43) for the combination éyew 
kai dveEdyew. The distinction, however, between ‘being’ and ‘persevering’ in a par- 
ticular state is foreign to Ant.’s argument. He simply states that, if and as far as you 
‘behave’ according to nature, everything, for you, is in perfect order. The additional 
verb €xew, apart from effecting a non-pertinent distinction, clashes with the two recur- 
rences of the same verb immediately afterwards, and also at the beginning of the 
chapter (I. 21). It produces a tautology :? it is a gloss conflated with the text by the 
conjunction «ai. The same verb was used to gloss d:axetofar in 2. 12, p. 28. 9. There 
the gloss, not connected with the text, is in both the available manuscripts A and 
P (del. Schultz). 

One might hesitate whether or not to accept, on a similar reasoning, also the 
omission, in 5. 17. 4, p. 80. 17, of rvyotoa by A X, against P. I think the participle is 
spurious. The plural ¢vce:s indeed occurs in Ant. But in the present context it is not 
the question of a ‘chance-nature’ (7) rvyoica is not equivalent to ‘any’: the only notion 
which would give the impression, however deceptive, of fitting the context). The 
whole long chapter aims at demonstrating the rational action, throughout the universe, 
of the one cow? dors (p. 80. 13, cf. p. 78. 26 7 rev GAwy dvars). This central and com- 
prehensive term cannot, at this stage of the demonstration, have been thus abruptly 
specified. tvyotca, then, must go. Whence it came I do not feel called upon to explain. 
We may, however, recall what Xylander said of the imcurta of Gesner’s compositors.* 
The intrusion may be their work. 

In the analogous case 2. 3, p. 22. 10, Farq. (against Stich, Leopold, and Schenkl) 
made the right choice. Here P and C agree in reading dei déypara €orw: a fitting and 
typical self-admonition.* In A (or its Vorlage) the first letter of det had been omitted, 
and the verb consequently altered. 

It is not, however, proved by instances like these that the right is invariably with 
the majority.’ A little earlier in the same chapter, |. 7, A C agree in the wrong infini- 
tive ovpdépe, against the correct participle in P. This seems to have been generally 
acknowledged by editors. Farq. was probably right in accepting also, on the sole 
authority of the Suda, dprvyoxometv 1. 6, p. 4. 16 and orodiw 1. 7. 2, p. 6. 4, against A P; 
both these readings recommend themselves by their vigorous and popular flavour. 
No such intrinsic arguments support the omission, in the Suda only, of the second zrepi 
in 1.6, p. 4.16. As transmitted in P and A, the repeated preposition serves to prevent 
the faulty parallelism of the two genitives érwdév and Saysdvwv.® 

Where only two manuscripts (scil. A and P) are available, the identification of the 
archetype reading must rely on internal grounds. Both may be corrupt, as in 5. 6. 2, 
p. 78. 8 émondra: A, éemBoara: P. The principle of lectto magis ardua potror may guide 
our choice in cases like 6. 30, p. 108. 17, where A is right in giving azoxaioapravwO fs.” 
Not seldom a corruption is betrayed by some manuscript variation due (e.g.) to the 
attempt to embody a gloss. The usual procedure of inserting a connecting particle 


1 A, however, has another gloss, namely adrév _ derives no support from the Suda s.v.: this gloss 
(for cavrov), referring to dveédyns. does not refer to Ant. (cf. Suda s.v. awa0éorara, 

2 Stich, in his edition of 1882, omitted it. quoted by Farq. ad p. 6. 22). There is a similar 

3 See Farq. p. xxv n. 3. and even more serious error in Farq.’s note on 

+ Cf. Farq. p. 515, ad p. 24. 15. p. 6. 11 (p. 446). 

5 Cf. above, p. 47, bottom. 7 See P. Maas, l. c. 

6 Farq.’s conjecture afewpyri 1. 9. I, p. 8. 3, 
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has been illustrated from 6. 40 (above, p. 48). There are several similar instances, for 
some scribes were prone to smooth by an intrusive xai what to them appeared to be 
an improper asyndeton. Farq. was right in following Reiske and Skaphidiotas in 
removing two such intrusions in 1. 9. 3 and ib. 13, p. 8. 10 and 26. At two other places 
the occurrence, in one branch of the tradition, of a similar «ai is indicative of inter- 
polation. In 2. 4, p. 22. 17, A reads oiyjoerat oiyjon, while P inserts xai. It is no use 
commending the reading of P by reference to the goth Psalm: of the two variants, the 
harsher one in A is clearly nearer to the archetype. The dittography was bracketed 
by G. H. Rendaif. Ant. is reminding himself that he must no longer let pass those 
occasions (mpofeopiar) which the gods grant him. If he fails to use them for ‘making 
himself bright’ (dzra:8pidcaz),' that is, for living and shaping himself in accordance 
with the divine reason of which his true self is an effluence, then the span of time 
allotted to him will be gone (oiyycerar) and he will not have another opportunity 
(adOis od e€éorat, scil. draOpidcar; cf. 3. 14, p. 48. 4). 

An analogous case is 3. 6. 3, p. 42.9. The reading of A is. . . 7d dyaov éxeivo 70 
idtvov To adv. The insertion, before ro adv, of xai in P betrays a scribe’s uneasiness about 
this juxtaposition of two synonyms. G. H. Rendall deleted ro idvov and 76 adv, and 
indeed, it was a legitimate idea to regard them both as alternative explanations of 
exeitvo. Against this diagnosis must be set the consideration that ro tévov dyaGdv is a 
fixed term of Stoic ethics.2 What is more, the whole chapter centres upon the quest 
of the ‘proper (characteristic) good’ of man: the term then cannot be spurious in this 
context. ro ody is a miserable gloss on it.3 

The progress of corruption is particularly clear in 3. 14, p. 48. 3. Here the final 
stage is eis réAos: Xylander’s attempt at correcting the faulty eis 0éAos of his copy P. 
Meantime we have learned, through the emergence of A and C, that the very letter @ 
which Xylander expelled happened to be the most telling survival of the archetype 
reading ei éAecs. This may well be original; cf. 5. 29, p. 92. 15.4 eis réAos, by the way, 
could only mean ‘completely’. “Towards the goal’ would be ézi 76 réAos; cf. 3. 16. 2, 
p. 48. 22, etc. 

The treatment of the article deserves a section by itself. Its insertion is another 
typical trick of interpolators bent upon alleviating what to them appeared as harsh 
constructions. Farq. rightly followed Coraes and Gataker in bracketing two such 
intrusions in 5. 2, p. 74. 22 and 7. 68, p. 144. 4. Both these are in all extant witnesses, 
that is, they were already in the Arethas manuscript. In 6. 50, p. 118. 13, on the other 
hand, r@v is only in P. Menagius may be forgiven for expanding it into adrév. But 
the omission, now attested by A, restores the correct expression of the archetype.‘ 
In 1. 7, p. 6. 1, one can easily see why scribes felt bound to furnish ovyypadew also, 
like the neighbouring infinitives, with an article (ré A; rod P). Schultz was right in 
bracketing it, thus recovering the proper parallelism yx) éxrpamfvat . . . undé ovyypdadeww. 
Particularly elegant was Skaphidiotas’s restoration, adopted by Leopold and Farq., 
of the typically Antoninian phrasing of 1. 8 end, p. 8. 10, which had been spoiled by the 
insertion of both the conjunction and the article. It is not implied that an original 
article might not occasionally have been omitted by copyists. In 1. 8. 1, p. 6. 13, 
<7o> mpos pndev, as Lofft saw, is needed in order to make it clear that the infinitive 


' Ct. 7. 31. When this manuscript was copied, the correction 
2 Epictetus 1. 29. 2; 3. 7. 14; Ant. 6.51, p.118. produced the conflated reading pévov a. To give 
20, 9. 41, p. 188. 7 (Epicurean); 11. 16. p. 224.2; the resulting jumble the semblance of sense the 
cf. 11. 1, p. 214. 4 ff. _ following, original, @ was changed into yap. 
3 A comparable case in 5. 9, p. 82.8,ought not Here, then, P preserves the true text. 
to have misled Farq. Instead of yéva (P) an + Cf. P. Maas, l. c. 
ancestor of A had written pdévov. The corrector 5 For the treatment of the article in P cf. also 
put the correct a on ton of the faulty syllable. the instances collected by Schenkl, p. xxiii. 
4599,14 E 
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amroBAéreww is on a level with the preceding adjectives 7d éAevOepov Kai . . . axdBevrov. 
And in 3. 13, p. 46. 23, as Coraes observed, the article is needed before av@pumwa. 
Without it, ‘things divine’ and ‘things human’ would appear to be identical. The 
whole chapter proclaims their distinctness. 

Another group of typical glosses from which the critic must strive to rid the text 
consists in the addition of the auxiliary verb which Ant. so often leaves to be under- 
stood. Clear instances of this tendency are afforded by 3. 4. 3, p. 38. 17, where the 
conjecture <€ori)>, by the scribe of D, may deserve a place in the apparatus, but not in 
the text, and 5. 8. 3, p. 80. 11, where X has remained free from the additional é¢ori 
which occurs in A and P.? The shorter wording fits the concise style of Ant., but 
without this manuscript evidence no critic would here have dared to bracket the verb. 
Consequently, an addition of this kind in the archetype is only traceable if it palpably 
vitiates the style and the progress of the argument. This, as Wilamowitz saw, holds 
good of 5.6.1, p. 78.1. The chapter begins with an elaborate tripartition : the parallel- 
ism 6 pév Tis... 6 SE. . . 6 SE Tg Must not be obscured by an unsuitable punctuation. 
As it stands, €oriv, oddly separated from its proper reference mpéxerpos, appears to 
take the position of a common denominator, to be mentally supplied at the following 
parallel places. This impression, however, is proved false by the introduction of 
the main verbs dvavoeiva: . . . oldev . . . oldev in ll. 3 and 4. Ant. cannot be supposed 
to have introduced the auxiliary verb, which he quite normally omits, and to have 
given it so prominent a place, only to obscure the construction of an elaborate period. 
The removal of éoriv makes the whole structure clear and effects a fitting parallel 
with 8. 25, p. 154. 15. 

In dealing with these last instances we have been induced to work back beyond the 
Arethas archetype, for most of the glosses which we have removed were already in 
this manuscript, even though some of them were still in a rather embryonic stage. 
This archetype obviously represents only an intermediate stage on the way back to 
the original. But it is necessary to establish this stage definitely. This implies the 
correct interpretation of the recovered reading. For example, we have to choose, in 
4. 32. 1, p. 64. 5-6, whether we shall read raéra or radrd. The original Arethas codex 
gave TAYTQA.? In2. 2, p. 22. 1, & 84 was in the first Arethas copy, with the marginal 
suggestion de (?d d5€). This assumption explains the variants in A P C. The scribe 
and the corrector had both failed to recognize, in their Vorlage, the itacism ‘24H for 
8 (Wilamowitz). This Vorlage, as Arethas informs us,’ was in a state of disintegra- 
tion, difficult to read in many places, and, of course, it was not free from errors of 
transcription. Small wonder that the scribe employed by Arethas produced a very 
faulty copy. The wholly corrupt chapter 7. 24 serves to warn us what we must expect. 
I feel that many more passages than the current editions indicate are corrupt, and 
that beyond any reasonable hope of restoration.* Thus in 1.9.2, p.8. 5, the dittography 
avrois éxeivots map’ avrov éxeivov has expelled the original. Upon the wording of the 


in 1. 16. 10, p. 16. 5, corrected by Gataker. His 


' The relevant note is missing in Farq.’s 
ability equally to endure the absence of enjoy- 


apparatus ad loc. 





2 The correct interpretation was given first by 
Gataker (it is, of course, quite immaterial 
whether ra adra is spelt in two words or one: see 
Farq. ad loc.). It is a matter of some surprise 
that the striking similarity between this passage 
and Matt. xxiv. 38, cf. Luke xvii. 27 ff., should 
not, as far as I am aware, have been noted. 

3 See his letter, partly reprinted Farq. p. xvii 
n. 1; complete in Schenkl, p. xxxix. The B:BAiov 
maAatdv Of course was written in majuscule letters. 
Hence, for instance, the error ér: for éy- (ETI—ET’) 


ments and to keep sober in their presence is 
evidence of Socrates’ strength of character. Its 
two aspects, endurance and sobriety, are co- 
ordinated by xai—«xai. *Ioxvew is used with the 
popular connotation of ‘being able’. Gataker saw 
all this; Farq. missed it. 

4 Farq. properly indicates corruption (e.g.) 1. 
16. 2, p. 12. 9 and 3. 4. I, p. 38. 5. In the relevant 
passages of his commentary he takes a different 
line. 
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end of Book 1 (p. 18. 19 ff.) much ingenuity has been expended, but in vain: the 
corruption of a series of statements, whose reference escapes us, defies cure.' In 2. 16, 
P. 32. 3, €v weper Cannot be right: ‘in turn’ is a notion unsuited to the context, and no 
satisfactory emendation has so far been suggested.? 

Thus warned, the critic will still find scope for his endeavours. The careful 
observation of Ant.’s mode of speech and the comparison with relevant parallels will 
sometimes show that a suspected reading of the archetype is in fact sound. Thus, as 
Gataker remarked, Xylander’s conjecture <cv)oraAfjva: in 1. 16. 3, p. 12. 14, is not 
called for: L.-S. s.v. 4. 2-4 give instances of the simple verb used in the sense of 
‘restricting’ and ‘stopping’; we may add Plut. Quaest. Symp. 3. 1, 647 D; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 2. 105. 3 (2. 170. 26 Staehlin) ; Methodius De resurr. 1. 41 (p. 285. 15 Bonwetsch). 
Again, in 1. 17. 3, p. 16. 19, the transmitted text stands in no need of alteration. Ant. 
is fond of resuming a notion previously expressed by a more or less vague rowodrds 
rts ‘of this sort’. Here he refers to the preceding onwewwdadv. Again, in 4. 50, p. 72. 19, 
the archetype reading pxxdv should be allowed to stand. This form is not dialectal 
only (Doric, Boeotian, Thessalian) : it occurs, with one or two «s, on Attic inscriptions 
from 390 B.c. onward* (cf. the names Mix(x)wv, Mix(«)vAos, etc.), and the papyri of the 
Roman age show it in popular use in Egypt.’ It is highly unlikely that at this one 
place some scribe should have introduced the popular form into the text of Ant. The 
reason why Ant. here wrote it is not far to seek. Plut. Adv. Col. 33, p. 1127 A, notes 
that the Epicureans employed it in a sneering reference to the acknowledged virtue 
of Epaminondas. Thus Ant. He has just recalled the frailty of even the most famous 
among mortals. Now he continues: ‘the whole span (of life)® is petty.’ Finally we 
should not, with Gataker, alter xaraAnmrixds in 7. 13, p. 124. 14 into accordance with 
9. 42. 4, p. 190. 11; rather, this typical Stoic term should be restored also at the latter 
place.” In accordance with his general philosophy, and with Epictetus, Ant. repeatedly 
urges that volition must be guided by xardAnyus, that is, by the clear cognition which 
refers and subjects every detail of perception and action to the true, that is rational, 
nature of man.® 

Sometimes repunctuating will suffice to rehabilitate the suspected tradition. In 
2. 15, p. 28. 2, as usually printed, the phrase voepads Suvdyews édiordvar ‘is intro- 
duced very awkwardly’? after the long series of clauses which it is supposed to 
govern. The following interrogative sentences (ri eiow .. . ri €or) are left in 
suspense without any answer, and their continuation by or: (1. 4) finally ruins the 
syntax.’® All is well, however, when (as it is actually the case in P) the full stop 
is transferred, in 1. 2, from after é¢uordvas to after vexpd. The clauses preceding it 
are exclamatory, in a style which is typical of Ant. ;'' what follows is governed by 





T It is similar in 1. 16. 8, p. 14. 21, on which see 
below, p. 54. 

2 Rendall’s ingenious suggestion évwce: results 
in an inadmissible mode of expression; besides 
cf. Farq.’s criticism, p. 535. 

3 1. 16. 3, p. 12. 15; 5. 17, p. 88. 4; 6. 50, p. 118. 
18; 7. 50, p. 136. II; 9. 27. I, p. 180. 20. 

+ K. Meisterhans, Grammattk der aitischen In- 
schriften, 1900, 83. 

5 See F. G. Kenyon, Pap. of the Brit. Mus. ii, 
1898, p. 298, no. 239 (A.D. 346); Fayum Pap. 127. 
12 (2nd—3rd cent.); Preisendanz, Sam. Griech. 
Urk. i, no. 5747; ib. iv (ed. Bilabel, 1931) 7449 
(Christian, sth cent.) ; Pap. Ox. 1655. 9. 

© Sdornpa denotes any extension within space 
or time, with no necessary reference to its actual 


limitation. Cf. (e.g.) Chrysost. In Act. xxii. 


183 A (Migne, Patr. Gr. lx. 176) pexpdv éore rd 
Sidornua tis xepds (‘the grasp’, ‘capacity’); 
Basil. Seleuc. Or. i. (Pair. Gr. Ixxxv, 28 A) 7a 
tis Cwis Scaorjpara (cf. ib. iv. 3, 73C); Acta 
Philippi cii (p. 39. 32 Bonnet) €« woAAod d:acr}- 
pearos ‘far and wide’. 

7 And also, I suggest, in Epictetus ii. 23. 46, 
which is the only other instance of xcaraAn«rixds 
(apart from its use as a metrical term). 

8 Cf. 4. 22, p. 60. 13; II. 3, Pp. 224. 26. 

9 Farq. ad loc. (p. 524). 

10 ‘The construction is again awkward’, Farq. 
ad loc. 

1! Similar exclamations, with mds 6. 27, p. 108. 
7; 12. 13, p. 240. 21; with olos 6. 18, p. 104. 21; 
ib. 59, Pp. 120. 103 II. 3, p. 216. 3. 
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efioravat.' Two other passages which stand to gain from repunctuation are 2. 14. 
1 and s. 6. 

We may now turn to some cases where errors in the archetype call for conjectural 
emendation. Farq. has accepted a fair number of the findings of earlier scholars. I 
would here specially commend Gataker’s brilliant dfpilers 2. 6, p. 24. 3: the great 
Puritan had a sounder sense of the ancient mentality than those who, like Leopold, 
rejected his conjecture. The faulty reading resulted from the last letter of the verb 
being attached to the following pronoun. But other similarly cogent corrections have 
been rejected. In 1. 15. 2, p. 10. 18, Reiske’s dxdxws makes sense of nonsense and 
accounts for the archetype reading od xax@s (A PC). In 1. 17. 1, p. 16. 10, Schultz’s 
dmavras (for dzavra) is not even a conjecture in the technical sense of the word, for 
cyeiv in P is evidence that once again the ancient scriptio conitnua had caused the 
letter o to be wrongly connected. Farq. indeed strives to support the neuter by a 
parallel from Julian; but the case is in fact different, since Julian has dzavra ra 
To.tadra; moreover, in Ant. the neuter is excluded by the preceding masculine ad- 
jective dyafouvs. In 3. 1, p. 34. 5, Reiske put right the intolerable string of genitives 
by writing Hv Oewpiav tiv cuvreivoveav. Without this alteration, the transmitted text 
would mean ‘the intellect sufficing for the perception of facts and of the insight 
bearing upon the knowledge of’, etc. Ant. does not write such empty verbiage. The 
wrong genitive had arisen from adaptation, by some scribe, to the preceding ztaév 
mpayparwy. In 7. 12, p. 124. 8, it seems irresponsible to reject Casaubon’s py (for 7). 
Ant. has said that he wants man to be ‘erect, not erected’ (3. 5, p. 40. 20). It is surely 
easier to assume that a letter has dropped out in the transmission of the iterated 
phrase than to suppose that Ant. had reversed the opinion which he had substantiated 
at the earlier place.? Instead of giving further similar instances I venture to submit 
a few suggestions of my own. 

There is a fault in the archetype reading ro od oyetAiws KarepyaotiKoy THY TpoKeEt- 
pévwv I. 15. 1, p. 10.16. The adverb is neither a Homerism (against Farq. ad loc.), nor 
can it mean ‘(without) complaining’.* It is frequent, for instance, in Plutarch ; always 
with the notion ‘frightful, terrible’. It must therefore be corrupt here. Ant. begins 
his characterization of the perfect sapiens, Maximus, with a reference to his complete 
freedom, in every respect, from vacillation. We may accordingly here read od cyxediws. 
A majuscule 4 has been misread A; thereafter the letter + was inserted. ov cyediws 
is synonymous with od zapépyws : so we learn from one of the scholiasts on the very 
last verse of Aratus’ Phaenomena.* ovdémote cxediws, so the poet had said, ‘never a 
random guess’, will be the weather forecast of those who follow his advice: ovd€zore 
oxedidoer . . . AX’ dxpiBddcer, as the ancient paraphrase interprets. So here of Maximus. 
He employed his energies with thoughtful concentration. The structure of these 
words has many analogies in the following chapter ; it suffices to refer to 70 . . . awapa- 
TpéemTws ... amoveunrixov in §1 and 70. . . evyapt od KaTaKdpws in § 5. 

The first word of 4. 51, p. 72. 23, cannot be genuine. ‘To run a course’ is rpéxew 
Spduov. emi must go. Whence it came I cannot say. 

In 5. 35, p. 96. 6, a blemish has remained on the text because critics failed to 
remember a tenet of Stoic ethics. Chrysippus differentiated between fundamental 
be ascribable to the homoeoteleuton evdogiav— 
adogiar. 

2 Cf. also 1. 15. 3. 
3 So Farq. transl. (after M. Casaubon and 
Gataker): but ‘the evidence for this interpreta- 


tion is lacking’, Farq. ad loc. 
4 E. Maas, Comment. in Aratum Reliquiae, 1898, 


P. 554, ad v. 1154. 


’ Retaining the traditional punctuation, Farq. 
in his translation actually repeats the rendering 
of this governing verb (‘to consider too’).—After 
evdogiay ‘supplendum mapéyoum, yxapilovra: aut 
aliud ejusmodi’ (Gataker). Farq. superadded xai 
tiv adofiav. Had he put his supplement after 
instead of before Gataker’s, the combination of 
both would have resulted in a wording suited to 
account for the lacuna: the omission would thus 
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dispositions and individual acts :' the former are dperai and xaxiat, the latter évépyevat 
Kata aperyv Or xaxiay respectively. Ant. is reassuring himself about a certain act (we 
do not know which): it has been neither evidence of some fundamental wickedness of 
his nor had he prompted what would have to be qualified as an individually bad 
action. It follows that é€u7jv ought to be éuy. The addition of a final -v, for well- 
known reasons, is about the most frequent fault in all Greek manuscript tradition. 
In the present case it was particularly natural for any scribe not imbued with Stoic 
terminology. 

7-75, Pp. 146. 1-4, as transmitted, makes no sense: the universal nature having once 
stirred to create the kosmos, ‘either all that comes into being happens by way of 
consequence, or even the fundamental facts, towards which the world-mind directs a 
particular impulse, are void of reason’. The antithesis is neither precise nor cogent ; 
moreover, how could this alternative supply the mental calm which Ant. expects 
from it? The fault is in dAdywora, which induces the reader to misconstrue all that 
follows. Read oAt¢ywora? and translate ‘. . . or it is few things, and that the fundamental 
ones, towards which .. . impulse’. Ant. finds consolation in the idea that whatever 
happens is either inherent in the original rational structure of the universe, or derives 
from general causes which have been set into motion by the universal mind. There is 
no irrational interference by the superior powers with the details of the human life, 
for minora di neglhigunt.? Realizing the concatenation of causes within the rational 
universe, man can be calm. The distinction recurs elsewhere in Ant. He has made 
up his mind: “Hrot xédopos Siaretaypévos 7 KuKewy cuprreduppevos: adda nv Kdopos 
(4. 27). There remains the subordinate question, in which way the experiences of the 
individual life are related to the rational order of the whole. Here, as generally, Ant. 
ponders, with some variation of emphasis, the tenets submitted by the philosophical 
tradition’ which have become the substance of his thought and the support of his life. 
In 3. 11, 6. 36, ib. 44, 9. 28 he is moving within the same orbit of ideas as here; in 12. 14 
he reduces the same alternative to the traditional terms of Necessity (Fate) and 
Providence. 

The text restored or recognized to be sound, the critic will use all the means he can 
command in order to grasp its bearing fully and precisely. Knowledge of the language 
in general and of the peculiarities of the author’s style is the first and last but not the 
only requirement. Sometimes indeed it will be sufficient to consider thoroughly the 
purport of the relevant passage. Once he had noticed Trannoy’s precise rendering of 
avaioOnrws Trapamréutrovra 1. 8. 2, p. 6. 21, Farq. would have done well to dispense with 
his comment and to translate ‘neither allowing himself to appear overwhelmed by 
favours, nor dismissing them unfeelingly’. With regard to 4. 18, p. 56. 24, grammatical 
usage suggests that emi rijs ypaypis tpéyerv can mean nothing but ‘to run om the line’. 
The very frequent metaphor of the line denoting the goal (usually ‘death’) then is not 
here relevant. But 4. 51 (p. 72. 23) ri ovvropov tpéxe® is comparable, and John 
Chrysostom once’ uses the simile of the runner not looking right or left but intent on 
the goal. Every sprinter knows that the course must be somehow marked: the 
coloured posts which we know the Greeks employed to mark the goal could not by 
themselves be sufficient to ensure a straight run. How the runners in a Greek stadium 

' 3 Cicero, De nat. deor. 3. 35, 86; cf. 2. 66, 167. 

+ The text restored by Schultz and Rendall; 
cf. 6. 10, 9. 39. In 12. 14 Ant. pursues, by way of 
argument, also the alternative of the cosmic 
medley. 

5 Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 37 is a good parallel. 

® Cf. above, p. 52, bottom. 


7 In Hebr. Hom. vii. 76. 3 (Migne, Patr. Gr. 
lxiii. 64) ad Hebr. iv. 16, quoting 1 Cor. ix. 26. 


™ See v. Arnim, Stoic. vet. fragm. iii, nos. 104 
and 105 (Stob. Ecl. 2. 70. 21 W. and Diog. Laert. 
7. 98). Chrysippus in fact applied a trichotomy, 
distinguishing between (a) the fundamental 
virtues and vices; (6) customs and proclivities ; 
and (c) individual acts referable to either virtues 
or vices. Ant. was free, for the purpose of his 
argument, to disregard the second heading. 

2 This form is frequent in Antoninus. 
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were separated we are not elsewhere told." The courses were not roped: fouling did 
occur. The present passage is evidence that Greek runners ran on a marked line. 

The Kotne which Ant. writes has syntactical features of its own. For example, it 
admits the genitive absolute where classical usage avoids it. Remembering this, 
Gataker correctly translated 2. 11, p. 26. 5 ws 78n Suvarod Gyros éfvévar Tob Biov ‘ut qui 
confestim e vita hac possis discedere’, thus preserving a thought typical of Ant.? 
We could wish that Gataker? had been followed by his modern successors: dvvardv 
€or. cannot mean ‘it is possible’ in the sense of ‘it may happen’ (as distinct from ‘it 
can happen’, ‘it is feasible’). 

With his text so poorly preserved and the subject-matter not rarely beyond our 
grasp, we cannot even aim at comprehending Ant. as fully as one might purport to 
understand, say, Plato or Cicero. But progress in detail is attainable, and with 
this author it is the detail that matters. The Meditations do not present us with a 
coherent and progressive argument, and it is probably not unfair to say that the whole 
collection does not contain one original idea. Its chief value is in the individual say- 
ings, traditional in content but original in form and coloured by the spirit of the 
author. Even so, the scholar will not easily resist the urge to find the connecting link 
between the single aphorisms. Before venturing in this direction he ought to be quite 
clear about the particular character of his subject. For this is indeed a unique book, 
at least in ancient literature: a book not written with any reader in view; the dialogue 
of a great soul with itself. If context there be, it cannot be that which is naturally 
expected in a work written for publication, or even in letters which always, even the 
most private ones among Cicero’s, are intended to be understood by an addressee. It 
can only be the kind of loose unity, in repetition and progress, which characterizes 
private meditation. It is therefore quite useless to aim at removing inconsistencies by 
the transposition of individual sections. We are here dealing with private note-books 
which have been edited with that scrupulous care which the ancients applied to 
posthumous writings. The editor made every /#bellus into a separate book (hence their 
small size) and embodied in one continuous text what he found in the body and on the 
margins of the autograph. Hence we find in the text occasional short notes, sometimes 
defying grammatical analysis, the reference of which escapes us. Thus at the end of 
1. 16 the note ‘as in the illness of Maximus’, and a little earlier (p. 14, 21-3) the 
references to Lorium, Lanuvium, and Tusculum: it is useless to apply conjecture to 
such jottings. In 5. 6, p. 78, 5-10, two or more tentative formulations of the same idea 
have been conflated, and the reference (1. 7) to horse, hound, and bee, with the 
participles attached, stands outside the grammatical structure.* It is a marginal note 
by Ant. We can guess its purport, but it has not been worked into the context. 
Having once realized this, we shall refrain from attempting to force upon the text a 
consistency which it in fact never had. 

At the end of the note-book which in the edition is represented by Book 1, Ant. 
had added ‘written among the Quadi on the river Gran’, and likewise, under what is 
our second book, ‘written in Carnuntum’. The editor left these notes where he found 
them, and added, in the ancient manner, the number of every book at its beginning 
as well as at its end. Or had Ant. already numbered them? We cannot tell. Those 
two colophons afford the only datings we have. Their correct reference, in accordance 
with the ancient literary custom, to the preceding Books 1 and 2 respectively disposes 
of the assumption that Book 1 was written in Rome and intended to serve as a preface 
to an edition of the Meditations. Even this book, the most finished of the twelve, was 


1 E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, 1910, 4 The attempt, in A., to connect this clause, by 

278; cf. id. J. H. S. xxiii, 1903, 266. ws, with what precedes it results in an absurdity 
2 Cf. 2. 2, p. 20. 18; 2.5, p. 22. 21; 3.12,p.46.17. (the ideal well-doer being as like the vine bearing 
3 Quoted by Fargq. 517. grapes as is a horse running, etc.). 
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produced in the solitude of the military camp. I can see no valid reason why it should 
not in fact have been the first book of the Meditations to be written. But the question 
of the relative chronology of the twelve books is hardly relevant. We should in any 
case know too little of the history of the time to correlate it with the very scanty 
references in them, and the attempt at detecting a ‘development of thought’ in the 
writer is probably futile. Throughout his meditations, Ant. ponders the same set of 
traditional ideas. He emphasizes now this aspect, now another one, as the occasion 
and his momentary state of mind bid him. But we should hardly look for signs of 
‘development’ in a writer who, at the time when he produced this diary, was a fixed 


character and well past his fiftieth year. 
G. ZUNTZ. 


OXFORD. 








THE MIRROR OF THE SARONIC GULF 


Aeschylus: Agamemnon 305-8 mréurrovar 8” avdaiovres adbovw péver 
droyos péyav truywva Kai Lapwvixod 
tropO 0b Katrontpov mpav’ drepBaAdew mpdoow 
dAéyovoar. 


Katomtpov, Which is in all the manuscripts, was emended by Canter to xdromrov, 
and this emendation, or Headlam’s xardmrnv, has been received by subsequent editors. 
Those who read xdromrov have been in the habit of taking the word to mean here 
‘looking down upon’, and in support of this interpretation they sometimes adduce a 
scholium in M, xardyuov. This does seem to prove that the scholar, whose note is 
copied in our scholium, found xaromrov in his text. Presumably he took Lapwruixod 
7opO.00 Katrorrov to signify ‘descried from the Saronic gulf’, having very possibly in 
his mind the phrase in Euripides, Hzppolytus 30, where the temple of Cypris is said to 
be xaroyuov yas tHode, visible from Troezen. At least we ought not without proof 
to lay to his account what appears to be the solecism of regarding xdromrov as if it 
meant ‘looking down upon’.! Headlam’s xarémrnyv has at least an active force, but I 
cannot find that it means ‘one who looks down upon’, if that is the sense desired ; it 
is a ‘spy’ or an ‘inspector’. And, at the end of all discussion, when one asks what in 
fact is this peak or headland that ‘looks down upon the Saronic crossing’, then com- 
mentators take refuge in silence or tend to contradict one another. An emendation 
that nobody can be sure he understands can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. It 
may be feared that what has happened is this. In order to get rid of xdromrpov, which 
appeared to them devoid of meaning, editors have introduced into the text a word 
which does not mean what they want it to mean, and which, if it had that meaning, 
would still present us with a picture which no man can recognize. 

Let me say at once that I have formed the opinion, which I now venture to put 
before the readers of the Classical Quarterly, that xaromrpov is sound, and that the 
whole passage in which it appears has been misconstrued, and consequently mis- 
understood and mistranslated. 

Discussion will be clearer if we keep in mind some obvious points about the trans- 
mission of news by fire-signal. One is this. The number of beacons will not be need- 
lessly multiplied ; the fewer the better; partly because this saves the trouble and ex- 
pense of extra maintenance, and partly because with every additional fire there is 
an added risk of confusion. It is the business of the man responsible to choose where 
he can some eminence that overlooks a plain or a considerable stretch of water. He 
will not, if he can help it, seek to transmit his message through mountainous country, 
where one hill tends to shut out the view of another. A second point, which may 
seem too obvious to mention but has not proved too obvious to be overlooked, is this. 
The beacons will be arranged as nearly as possible in a straight line between the 
starting-point and the goal. These two conditions—minimum number of beacons and 
strictness of alinement—modify and to some extent defeat one another. 

The geography of Aeschylus is thought to be vague, but he observes the principles 
of signalling by fire. His chain of beacons starts from a summit of Ida because from 
there, though a long way south of Troy, he knew, or at any rate believed, that it was 
possible to signal over the whole distance to Lemnos, from Lemnos all the way to 

1 T am not yet convinced that even xafopév, generally at a distance or in some reflecting 


in isolation from any defining context, ever medium like water or a mirror. 
means ‘to look down’ at all; it is ‘to descry’, 
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Athos, from Athos all the way to Makistos, which must be in Euboea. Remark how 
at all these stages Aeschylus makes use of the sea, because the sea gives him distance 
while at the same time giving him as straight a line as the topography of the Aegean 
permits. That Makistos is somewhere in the extreme north of Euboea may be in- 
ferred from the fact that otherwise the distance from Athos would be too great, as 
perhaps under any circumstances it is; from the fact that there must be an unim- 
peded prospect from it in the direction of Thrace; from the fact that there is an 
intermediate beacon between it and Cithaeron. This intermediate beacon is upon 
Messapion, which looks southward to Cithaeron across ‘the plain of the Asopus’ 
(7reS5iov ‘Aowzod), a reasonably certain emendation of the text presented by M. 

It is after Cithaeron that the succession of the beacons has most actively stirred 
doubt and controversy. Where was the Aiuvyn Topyaéms, where was Aegiplanctus? 
The Arachnaean mountain we may regard as having its position fixed by Pausanias, 
who says it rose above Lessa, a village said to lie behind Epidaurus.' From the 
Mons Arachnaeus, which he ascended, Frazer tells us that the mountains of the 
Megarid are impressively visible. Surely then Aegiplanctus was one of these. Other- 
wise we shall be offending against the principles of fire-signalling; for, as the eye 
travels from the Geraneia towards Corinth, the heights rapidly become less con- 
spicuous, and finally pass out of sight. There is another and perhaps more decisive 
argument. The beacon light on its way to Arachnaeus crosses a part of the Saronic 
gulf ; now if you kindle your beacon on some lower height west of the Geraneia sum- 
mit, the light will only skirt the gulf or even travel overland all the way. Therefore, 
we must conclude, Aegiplanctus was in the Megarian country; and, as this is con- 
firmed by the M scholiast, we may regard it as proved. 

What now of the Aiuvm Topyadms? If the flame travelling—so Aeschylus imagines 
it—from Cithaeron to a Megarian summit is reflected in the Gorgopis, then the 
Gorgopis must lie somewhere between them. Some commentators have allowed 
themselves to be perplexed by an entry in Hesychius. According to the most probable 
correction of the sadly deformed text the entry runs as follows. [opya@ms° Kparivos 
ev IIvAaia. Aipvnv daciv év KopivOw, eiAndévar 5€ rotvopa dua ro Idépynv eurreceiv eis 
adrnv. Now of course no one believes that the Aiur was ‘in Corinth’, but it has been 
suggested that év Kopiv@w is loosely used for é€v 77 Kopw6ia. Nobody who has read the 
Epistola ad Millium will maintain the inerrancy of Hesychius, but so gross a confusion 
seems less likely than the careless haste of a transcriber. Let us suppose then that the 
Corinthia was meant. Some light is thrown on the matter by the Etymologicum 
Magnum, which says this: ’Eoyarudris’ Alwyn Keysévn pera tov “IoOpuov. . . . vorepov Se 
TDopyams éxAnOn amo Dopyns, tis Meyapéws Ovyarpds, yuvatxos KopivOov, nris axovcaca 
Tov THY Traldwry ddvov trepradyns yevouevyn eppubev Eavrny eis THY Aipvynv. It is plain from 
the story of Gorge that the same Aiuvn Topydms is meant. But the E.M. places it 
pera Tov “IoQuov, beyond the Isthmus. Since nobody imagines that the Gorgopis was 
in the Peloponnese, this can only mean that it was in the Megarid or, perhaps more 
probably, in the Corinthian Peraia, now called Perachora. Hesychius, if he knew 
himself what he meant, may have meant the Perachora. 

To look for Gorgopis on the map is probably a waste of time. There is a lake or 
lagoon near Cape S. Nicholas which might well be named from its situation *Eoyariw- 
tis, and from its form, which is roughly oval, almost circular, Topy@ms. But it is far 
out of the direct line of transmission between Cithaeron and the Megarian peaks. Of 
course Aeschylus may not have realized this; he had no map to correct his impres- 
sions. And there are other possibilities. The Aiuvy may have disappeared. I am told 
that shallow lakes, sometimes of considerable extent, will often disappear in a sur- 
prisingly short time, either because they are overgrown and absorbed by vegetation 


T 2, 25. 10. 2 Acrocorinthus of course does not concern us. 
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or because, in a limestone country, they seep away through cracks opened in the 
ground. We may as well admit our ignorance. Yet it is not unimportant to remember 
that this ignorance was certainly not shared by Aeschylus and his audience. They 
knew both Aegiplanctus and Gorgopis. At the time when the Agamemnon was 
composed the Megarians were on friendly terms with the Athenians ; Athenian troops 
were posted at strategic points throughout the Megarid. There was probably hardly 
a man of military age in Athens who had not been at least once over the Geraneia. 
May we go further? In 458 B.c. Athens not only held the Megarid but was in 
alliance with Plataea and Argos. That is to say she controlled, directly or through 
her friends, Cithaeron, Aegiplanctus, and Arachnaeus. It is not easily credible that 
in this happy conjuncture there was not some means of communicating by fire-signal, 
some ¢puxrwpia, between the three powers. It was a regular, as it was the speediest, 
way of sending the news of an invasion. Now Kidaipwv and AlyimAayxros and Apay- 
vaiov are lofty-sounding names, and Aeschylus had as much as any poet who ever 
lived la science de noms; but one may doubt if it was merely the sonority of their 
designations that made him light his bale-fires on just these three. At least it would 
add to the thrill and point of the splendid lines if the Athenians knew as a matter of 
fact that the beacons stood ready at all times on these very summits to tell them, 
when the need arose, that the Argolid or the lands of Plataea had been invaded. 


Dunedin the high blazes saw 
From Soutra and Dumpender Law, 


and knew that the English were coming. Aegiplanctus and Arachnaeus may have 
been the Soutra and Dumpender Law of Aeschylean Athens. 

We come now to the zpav. What was it, where must we look for it? The question 
has been rather evaded by commentators, but some have tried to answer it. Sidgwick 
(from whom one always gets at least common sense) would look for the zpwy in the 
Geraneia. Mazon suggests the line of heights that fringes the bay of Cenchreae. That 
is certainly wrong, unless Mazon has some particular height in mind; for 7pwv would 
not be used of a series of heights; it must be used of a single peak or promontory. 
Secondly, these heights are quite unremarkable, while the zpwv of Aeschylus domi- 
nates the Saronic gulf. There may be other theories. None can be in any degree con- 
vincing which does not explain why the zpwy seems to be given no name by the poet 
himself. Who can believe that in the great roll-call of mountain titles this mpwv, so 
important in the series, alone was left innominate? ‘The height or headland that 
commands the Saronic Gulf’—if that is what you mean, can you not point to it and 
tell us which it is? There are at least a score that might answer the description. 
Unless the name of the zpw&yv were given, the audience could not then, any more than 
the reader now, have any longer followed the flame, although the whole purpose of 
Clytemnestra’s speech is to mark its itinerary. 

My own view is this. The zpwy is not given a name because it has been named 
already ; it is Aegiplanctus. To establish this view, which I hope may be possible, it 
will be necessary now to advert to the syntax of the whole passage. The current 
explanation involves the assumption that daepBaAAew is a consecutive infinitive, 
having the same force as if it had been introduced by wore. The construction, espe- 
cially with that xai intervening, has been allowed to be harsh and unexpected by all 
good scholars, at least since the time of Blomfield, who wondered if it would even be 
intelligible. Harsh it is, and for an auditor, with no text to follow, exceedingly hard 
to grasp. But there is a much simpler and clearer construction possible, which has, 
so far as my knowledge extends, eluded the notice of commentators, misled no doubt 
by xdromrov. According to this the determining word is 7éuzrover, which here possesses 
(as of course it often does) a jussive or mandatory implication. The probability that 
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it has this force may perhaps pass into something like certainty for anyone who will 
read with that in mind the whole speech of Clytemnestra. Apart from specific words 
like onpaiver (293), 7yewpev (299), wrpuve (304), ropzrod mupdés, emissarit ignis (299), it 
will be observed that every beacon is represented as ordering the next to carry on the 
message. méyzrovor then will naturally, and almost necessarily, mean here ‘they send 
on the order’, and, since it has that sense, it will be followed as a matter of course by 
an infinitive. That is not a difficult construction. Here is an exact parallel from 
Xenophon: Soxobvros 8 abrod ovdév moveiv, méurrovow of Edopot amoAimdévra Adpicav 
orpatevecOar emi Kapiav.' 

The next point to observe is that zpav’ is not the accusative after (governed by) 
bzrepBaAAew but the accusative before it. The zpuv, like the other peaks, is commanded 
to send on the message, to cast it over the sea to Arachnaeus. When that is seen, it 
is also seen that the zpwy is Aegiplanctus itself. daepBadAAew is transitive and governs 
not only ¢Aé€yovcar (dAdya) but also, through the force of iwép, xdromwrpov. Translate 
then somewhat as follows: ‘Kindling a great beard of flame. . . they send the message 
that the peak (i.e. Aegiplanctus) cast it (i.e. the flame) even over the mirror of the 
Saronic gulf, blazing on and on... .’ The imagination of the speaker is haunted by 
the image of fire reflected in water. She sees the long beam, red as gold (xpucodeyyés), 
travelling across the Aegean (286 f.); for her the Gorgopis comes staring out of the 
darkness like a great blood-shot eye ; and so here the flame is repeated in the mirror of 
the gulf. Whatever may be thought of this explanation, it may at least claim the 
merit of restoring to the text that magnificent xdromrpov, too long extruded by the 


incorrect and paltry xdrozrov. 
J. A. K. THOMSON. 


! Hellen. 3. 1. 7. 








BORROWINGS IN THE ARCHIDAMIAN WAR 


In my first study of the borrowings from Athenian sacred treasure to finance the 
Archidamian War I assumed, in common with others, certain irregularities in the 
stoichedon order of JG. i?. 324.1 The text has subsequently been amplified and im- 
proved by Tod, notably with the addition of one amount of interest due to Athena 
(line 101) and of the total amounts of principal credited to the Other Gods (line 119) 
and to all the gods (line 122). This further expansion, however, has introduced addi- 
tional irregularities, the restoration [rade trois dAXois Beois df€Aoct téKo €lv Eevdexa 
€reo[w:---] being too long by one letter in line 120 and the restoration [rade dracon 
tois Geois odéAoat toKo ev] Evdexa €rea[w:- - -] being likewise too long in line 123. 

But irregularities toward the end of the document had already been assumed as 
early as lines 102-5: 


102 [rade éAoyioavro tots aAlAots Oeolis ev Tots 
té|rrapow éreaw ha hou mpdrepor Aoyi[orat| 
103 [AeAoytopéva trapédocav €lv tois hen[ ra €reow 
me |vTaKoatots taAdvtots SuaKoctots tT[aAdvT| 
104 [ows heyoéxovra taAdvro|s héys tad[dvrois ytAt}ats 
> , ~ / . 
evevexovta Spaxpais mrévre Spax[pais 77] 
, > ~ / > ~ ld uv 
105 [evre oBoAois toKov ev toils TéeTTapo|w ETEow 


4A)44PT T XXHHHAAAMFFFIIC vacat. 


Here the first restoration in line 102 is too short by one letter, and the mistake 
should probably be remedied by writing [téxov €Aoyicavro trois aA]jAots Geolis ---]. In 
this case the word réxov is to be removed from line 105, where the necessary require- 
ments of space are satisfied by reading [rérrapow oBodois év Toi |s rérrapolww Ereow - - -]. 
This seems a desirable change also because of the present awkward division of z|évre 
between lines 104 and 105. Below line 79 there is a noticeable tendency to divide the 
ends of the lines syllabically. Indeed, except for a|évre here, raAdvt|ois+ immediately 
above, and raAdvro|w in lines 107-8, every line from 79 to 110 may be assumed to end 
with a complete syllable. One wonders whether raAdvrois ought not also to be divided 
taXdv|ros, though this would compel the omission of the aspirate from hexyoéxovra in 
line 104. In view of héxs in the same line and of raAdvro|w below, it is probably better 
to retain the aspirate and not to insist on such nearly complete uniformity of division 
at the ends of the lines. 

The restoration of line 106 may now be made on the analogy of line 102: [7éxov 
€Aoyicavro Kai Tot}|s Adevaials tés Nixes’ €lv trois rérrapow éreow - - -, and line 1o9 may 
be similarly begun [rdéxov éAoyicavro trois 76] hepyd---. The phrase réxos rovrois 
€yevero now disappears from lines 110-11, and the figures representing the interest on 





t B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the 
Fifth Century (1928), p. 29: ‘below line 75 
there were never more than 74 letter spaces, 
though sometimes less, in each line. In this 
lower part of the inscription, especially from 
line 94 on, the stotchedon order of letters and 
numerals, especially numerals, is often neglected.’ 
See also the text as given by the same author in 
Athenian Financial Documents (1932), pp. 136-43. 

2M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 


no. 64. 

3 The disposition can best be studied in the 
drawing published by Meritt, The Athenian 
Calendar, Plate I. 

4 There is a misprint in the text of Meritt, 
Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 142, line 104: the line should 
begin [os hexo€xovra - - -]. 

5 For "Adevaia[s tés Nixes -] see rials Nixns 
‘Aj@nvaias of JG. i. 298, lines 20-1. The text is 
given in Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 93. 
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the loan follow immediately after the amount of the loan (written in words), as was 
the case also in line 108 ; but for the sake of an improved restoration to be made later 
in line 122 the amount of the principal should be increased by three drachmai, reading 
tpt in place of toxos at the end of line 110 and dpayyais in line 111. 

So far as the inscription gives evidence, only the amounts of principal need be 
reckoned as the moneys owed. Though the interest must have been owed too, a 
statement to that effect is not part of the epigraphical record, and perhaps ought not 
to be so restored. The phrase roxos éyévero, for example, similar to that used in 
line 100, may better be substituted in line 113 in place of réxov ddéAoow, and elsewhere 
the verb o¢éAoow should be omitted in subsequent lines which involve the records of 
interest. Such a change has the additional advantage of allowing the restoration of a 
correct stoichedon pattern, which was not possible so long as the verb o¢éAoow was 
employed.' I suggest for the last line of the inscription (123) [ke¢daAavov toKxo hamacr 
tois Qeois ev] evdexa Ereo[w:---] as giving the necessary statement of fact, and as 
conforming precisely to the stoichedon order. With a similar phraseology, line 122 
should probably be read [xeddAaov avaddpuatos 76 apxaio hamjacu rots Oelois ev Evdexa 
eTeow:- - -]. 

This reading occupies 56 of the available 74 spaces on the line, leaving only 18 
spaces for the numeral. According to the old calculations this numeral (all to 
be restored) must have been PIF R4A444M 7 TTT XXXXPHHHPAAAAT'EFI, 
occupying a space of 29 letters,2 but the changes already suggested above, of 
reducing the principal of the Other Gods in line 105 by one obol and of increasing the 
principal of Hermes in lines 110-11 by three drachmai, allow this long numeral 
to be very considerably reduced. The addition of 2 Dr. 5 Ob. changes the total figure 
to FIPRAS4A4RTTTTXXXXIFHHHH. This still occupies 21 spaces instead of the 
estimated available 18, but the restoration is, none the less, desirable. The figures in 
these later lines (unlike the letters) are not stoichedon ; it appears, even, in line 114 
that the engraver deliberately planned a spacing that would just fill out the line; 
and it is quite possible that he undertook to do the same in line 122. The alternative 
is to omit the phrase év évdexa éreow, but to do this would destroy the close similarity 
of form between lines 122 and 123. 

In lines 119 and 120 the same formula is to be followed, with xefdAacov placed at the 
end rather than at the beginning. One will also note that the accepted figure for the 
principal in line 119 must be reduced by one obol because of the change introduced 
above in line 105. The words [rots dAAots Oeois dvaddpatos 76 apxjatio ev évdexa [€reow 
KehdAaiov - - -] occupy 56 spaces of the available 74, leaving 18 spaces for the necessary 
restoration of the numeral PHHH4S4TXPAAAFFFIII. There is no difficulty 
about this, and presumably once again the engraver spaced the figures out to fill the 
line to the right margin of the stone. 

A brief statement is required about the numeral in line 113. The figures have been 
given traditionally as ---JAAAMIIC. I recorded them as such in The Athentan 
Calendar, and they were so reported by Hiller in JG. i*. 324 (line 118). This was 
Boeckh’s interpretation (CIG. i. 156) of a reading by Dodwell, who published the 
numeral as AAAHIIC.3 Obviously Dodwell’s copy needed emendation, and Boeckh 
at least made an intelligible numeral of it. But the stone was also seen and copied by 
Sir William Gell in 1805. Gell gave the numeral intelligibly as AAAFIIC and made 
other improvements over Dodwell’s version. He wrote Attic lambda and added the 
punctuation after TOLIAAOZ, where Dodwell had written [TOAIAAO2 ; he 
wrote OkTO where Dodwell had KI¢ ; and he gave correctly the disposition of the 
letters on the fragment, especially along the left margin where Dodwell had been in 

* See Tod, op. cit., note on p. 142. 3 Edward Dodwell, A Classical and Topo- 
2 Tod, op. cit., no. 64. graphical Tour through Greece, i (1819), p. 372- 
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error. The new readings were included in the Addenda et Corrigenda of Boeckh’s 
Corpus (p. 905) ; the improved disposition did not become apparent until the stone was 
united with other fragments.' Kirchhoff (IG. i. 273) accepted Gell’s improvements 
but quite wrongly attributed the numeral AAAI"IIC also to Gell. This error per- 
sisted, and Gell’s true reading did not come to my attention until I saw the page in 
his notebook on which his copy of the inscription appears.? If one wishes to give 
greater credence to Dodwell than to Gell, the most one can say is that the numeral 
may have been AAAHIIIC, and that Gell omitted an obol sign. 

Otherwise the new text is significantly different from the old only in line 117 (see 
below), and in their entirety the concluding lines of the inscription may now be read 


as follows: 
IG. i*. 324, lines 98-1233 


[rade eAoyicavro hot Aoytor lai ev tlois rér]Tapow 
éreaw ToKov Tois Tés Oe6 ha hor mpol[ report] 
[Aoytorai AeAoytopeva trapé|Socav [€v tots he]ara 
€Teaw TOKOV TeTpaKtoxtAiots TaAd[vTors} 
100 [raAdvrot TeTpaxioyxiAiat]s trevralKootats €t}Koot 
Svotv Spaypaiv: rovrois ToKos éyé|vero] 
[HP O444 PX FPHHAFFFII ?] vacat 
[réxov €Aoyicavto Tots aA]Aos Beolis €v rots 
Té|rrapow éereaw ha hor mporepor Aoyi[orai] 
[AcAoyiopeva trapédocav €lv Trois her[ra €reow 
me|vraxocios TaAdvros Svaxoctos t[aAdvT] 
[ots heyo€xovra taAdvro.|s héxs raA[avrois ytAi]ats 
evevexovra Spaxpais mrévre Spax[pais] 
105 [rérrapow oBodois ev roils rérrapo[w Ereow 
AJS44F°T T XXHHHAAAMFFEFIIC vacat 
[roxov €Aoyicavro Kai Toi|s Abevaials tés Nixes 
€lv tots rérrapow éereow ha hor mpdr[epor] 
[Aoytorai AceAoyopéva mrlapédocav €[yv rots herra] 
ETeaw €ikoot TaAdvrois Svotv TaA[dvro] 
[ww tproxtAtas evevéxov]ra Spayp[ais] oxro 
[Spax]pais Svoiv oBordoty TIFFAAAAFFII[Ill vacaé] 
[réxov eAoyicavro Tots 76] hepyd ev [roi]s 
rér[Tapot|v ereow ha hot mpdrepor Aoyrorai A[eAoyt] 
110 [opéva mapédocav ev Trois helz[ra €)r[eot]v raArAdv[ roe 
TleTpaxooiats evevéexovra Spaxpais [zprai} 
[Spaxpats - - summa pecuntiae - -] vacat 
' Cf. Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 135. used the old reading in computing the total in 
2 A photograph of Gell’s copy is given by _ lines 117-18. 


Meritt, op. cit., p. 137. Tod, op. cit., no. 64, has 3 The lines are numbered as by Tod, op. cit. 
the correct reading in line 113, but he must have 
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BORROWINGS IN THE ARCHIDAMIAN WAR 
[Adevaias Nixes dpyaiov ddédoow év] évdexa 
ereow:?(S4) FT TT XXXPAAAAM EFFI vacat 
[Adevaias Nixes roxos éyévero:™.. JAAAFIC 


[Adevaias ITodaddos ev Evdexa érecw] 76 apyaiov 


[o]péAoow: XX XXPHMS444FT TTRRHHPAAN) 


se 


115 [Adevaias IIoAudSos téKos éyévero ev] Evdexa Ereo[w?] 
XMMa444TTTXXXIPHHHEFFE vacat 


[ev evdexa Ereow ‘Adevaias Nixes nai] I[loAddos: 


[XXXX]P MPO) TT XX XHH[HAAFFFII vacaé] 

[ev evdexa ereow Kxepaddaov 76 [Todd |S0s Kai Nix[es? 
roxjo:XMM4444f7 T T[----- | 

[- - - - vacat|' vacat 

[rots aAAows Oeois avaAduatos 76 apy|aio év 


évdexa [ereow kedadaov: [hihhH44T- 


XP AAAFFFIIII] 
120 [rots aAAows Geots toKo yavprravTos €lv évdexa 
€rea(w KepdAaov: ------- ] 
[----vacat] vacat 


[xepadAaov avaAdpatos 76 dpyaio hamjact trois 
Ge[ois ev Evdexa Ereow: FIP RP SS44RT TTT XXX XIPHHHH] 


[xepdAasov Toxo hdzaat tois Bevis ev] Evdexa Erea[wi ------------ | 


It may be shown that the loan from Athena Nike which was made between 433 
and 427 (lines 106-8), if made at one time like the loan in 423/2 from the same treasure, 
must have been made either in 430/29 or 429/8, probably in the earlier year. The con- 
ditions are that the total interest of Nike in line 113 must be determined by subtracting 
the sum in line 115 from the total in lines 117-18, and then that the amount of interest 
for the Seven Years be determined by subtracting from this remainder the interest 
for the years after 426 as given in line 53 and in line 108. The operation involves 
accounts in maxima and minima. 


TABLE OF INTEREST FOR ATHENA NIKE 














Line 117 (max.) 1250 Tal. — Dr. | (min.) 1248 Tal. — Dr. 
Line 115 (min.) 1243 Tal. 3804 Dr. | (max.) 1243 Tal. 3804 Dr. 
Line 113 (max.) 6 Tal. 2196 Dr. | (min.) 4 Tal. 2196 Dr. 
Line 53° 3024 Dr. (min.) 3024 Dr. (max.) 
Line 108 1 Tal. 592} Dr. (min.) 1 Tal. 5928 Dr. (max.) 
Lines 53 and 108 (min.) 1 Tal. 8944Dr.| (max.) 1 Tal. 8954 Dr. 
Interest for Seven Years | (max.) 5 Tal. 13013Dr.| (min.) 3 Tal. 1300$ Dr. 








The loan itself was 22 Tal. 3098 Dr. 2 Ob. (lines 107-8), with interest at the rate of 

a drachme per day per talent.* Hence the interest for one day amounted approxi- 

' For a possible restoration of this number, see calculation in Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, 

below. p. 74, but it seems desirable to allow a maximum 

2 The line may also be restored [xe¢ddAaov an obol or two greater as being nearer the 
xpépacw "Adevaias IloAd]80s xai Nix[es réx]o--. result obtained with decimal notation. 

3 The minimum for line 53 is taken from the + Tod, op. cit., p. 143. 
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mately to 2234 Dr. It appears by trial that 857 days will yield only slightly more than 
3 Tal. 1296 Dr. This sum is just under the minimum interest possible, so it is evident 
that the loan was outstanding at least one more day, or a minimum of 858 days. It 
appears also by trial that 1391 day: ~ ‘ll yield 5 Tal. 1320-++ Dr., a sum just greater than 
the maximum interest possible. So it is evident that the loan could not have been 
outstanding more than 1390 days. These limits fix the time of the loan either to 
430/29 or to 429/8. 

So much is quite certain, and does not depend on restoration. If the suggestions 
made above for line 113 are correct, the figure to be restored in conformity with these 
limits is a maximum of [fTXXJAAAFIIC or a minimum of [FHP AJAAAFIIC! 
Adopting these epigraphical limitations one finds that the maximum interest for the 
Seven Years is 5 Tal. 1136}3 Dr. (6 Tal. 20314 Dr. minus 1 Tal. 8944 Dr.). This permits 
an upper range in date of as much as 1382 days. The minimum interest may be 
similarly computed for the same period as 3 Tal. 5296;; Dr. (5 Tal. 1913 Dr. minus 
1 Tal. 8954 Dr.). This permits a minimum range in date of 1035 days. 

Further computations are possible, and I recommend them to anyone who is not 
wearied by long application to figures. Testing each possible date between the limits 
of 1035 and 1385 days with the known amount of principal and the known rate of 
interest, one will achieve a series of amounts of interest each of which in turn may be 
added to TPP AAAAFFIIIII] (line 108) and H[HHFFI+] (line 53), to see whether 
the resultant total is a sum that can be restored in Greek numerical characters as the 
interest in line 113. In my opinion only one combination satisfies all the requirements: 
the principal sum of 22 Tal. 30984 Dr. yields in 1274 days interest of 4 Tal. 4686 Dr., a 
trifle less if decimal notation is used, a trifle more if interest is reckoned at 2234 Dr. 
per day. The date is midwinter of 430/29, and the money may have been used against 
Poteidaia. 


If the amount of interest for Athena Nike in line 53 may be taken as 3025, Dr., 
then the addition is as follows: 


Old interest from 433-427 (as calculated) 4 Tal. 4686 Dr. 1 Ob. 
Interest from line 53 302 Dr. 2$ Ob. 
Interest from line 108 1 Tal. 592 Dr. 5 Ob. 


Amount of interest in line 113 5 Tal. 5581 Dr. 2} Ob. 


This last figure may be restored in the text as [FF IFPJAAAFIIC, but I have | 
not made the restoration because of the uncertainty that the amount of principal | 
represents only one loan. I regard it as not improbable. If such was the case the © 
grand total of interest for Athena Nike and Athena Polias in lines 117-18 will be | 
XW HA444 7 TTT XXXHHHP AAAI ICG, and I should so divide the numeral | 
between the two lines. 
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' Technically, one might perhaps restore still that it is best to give the mark of punctuation ~ 
a fifth figure; but there is no reason here to be a little room and allow the broad first figure to | 
saving of space, and I believe now (as in 1928) _ fill the second space. | 
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